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Just Among Ourselves 


Every One Get One Campaign 


E are asking every one of our present subscribers to 

get one new subscriber before April 1, if possible. 

This is not asking a large amount of time and en- 
ergy from anyone, but, if accomplished, it will mean a splen- 
did work done in the interest of our church paper, our 
church, and the Kingdom. Will you do your part, dear 
reader? We are counting on you. Please do not fail us. 


Special Offer Until April 1, 1926 


To every subscriber sending us one new yearly subscrip- 
tion with $2.10, we will send you your choice of any of the 
following books: 


Dick Haley—Whitaker ....00000000000......eecccceeceeee cc ceeeeee $ .65 
Uncle Bijah—Whitaker .....0.0000000000.cce cece eee 50 
illustrated Bible Readings—Crafts........................ 1.00 
Bible in School Plans of Many Lands—Crafts..... .50 
Outline of Six Centuries—Summerbell .............. 50 
"PrMimpns Gf WAh, 22045. dices. Jit cai... 50 
Modern Light Bearers—Barrett ..........00....0......... -50 
Mr. World and Miss Church Member ................. 50 
Garden Spots in the Old Testament—Barrett... .50 
Christian Home Training—Summerbell .............. 50 
Fruit Bearing Truths—Barrett .......0000000000000000..... 50 
The Minister—Staley 2.000.000.0000. ececeeeeeeeesceeceeee 50 
DO ads 11 S|.) |: he 50 


Every book listed above is well worth the price asked for 
it. If two new subscriptions are sent, send twice the amount 
requested for one, etc. 


Who will be first? 





Send all orders and make all remittances payable to 
The Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 








(Continued from page Twenty-two) 


idea quickly, “But for a thimble bee where 
we don’t sit at table—” 

“This way, Mary. Have just as many 
chairs in the room as you are expecting 
guests. Then put your cards prepared like 
that on each chair, mixing them up to suit 
your fancy, and let the girls hunt their 
places when they first come in. Just read- 
ing them alone will furnish fun for you'll 
do them cleverly, of course. Besides that, 
it will help get corversation started all over 
the room.” 

“Mother—that’s great! You do have the 
grandest ideas!” exclaimed Mary as the 
possibilities of the stunt began dancing 
about in her head. “Come on, let’s get a 
dictionary and begin. You'll help me, 
Mother, won’t you?” coaxingly. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” sighed mother again 
prodigiously. ‘What else is a poor mother 
to do?”—Vera Rockwell, in Western Re- 
corder. 








Deaths 


Amos R. Elbin, of Artemus, Bedford County, 
Pennsylvania, died January 31, 1926, at the age of 
seventy-two years. Brother Elbin will be missed in 
the church and Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania 
Conference for his active service and Christian spirit. 
Funeral was held February 2 at Lebanon Church. 
Interment was made at Mt. Zion cemetery, the serv- 
ices having been conducted by the writer, assisted 
by Revs. W. M. Jay, A. W. Sparks, and John 
Bennett, the latter-named of the Brethren Church. 

T. P. GARLAND. 





Mrs. Mary Jane Dawson. wife of John Quincy 
Dawson, was born September 13, 1860, and departed 
this life January 26, 1926, aged sixty-five years. She 
was united in marriage to John Quincy Dawson Feb- 
ruary 18, 1904. She united with the Presbyterian 
Church when quite young, and after her marriage she 
brought her membership to the First Christian Church 
of Coshocton, Ohio. She has been called away by 
death, but she has left the assurance that she has 
gone to her great reward, and we feel that our loss 
will be her gain. She was one of our most worthy 
members, always ready to sacrifice and to work and 
to do anything that she could for her Lord and 
Master. She has left many friends, as well as her 
husband and relatives, to mourn her loss. Her hus- 
band, John Quincy Dawson, was a brother to the late 
Dr. William Dawson, of Yellow Springs, Ohio. Fun- 
eral services were in charge of her pastor, Rev. 
Joseph S. Ehrheart. 





| Official Information 





MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


W. J. Hall, 2801 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Charlotte E. Nash, Creve Couer, Mo. 

J. Wesley Yantis, Christiansburg, Ohio. 

Reuben Oren, R. R. 2, Celina, Ohio. 

O. V. Kennedy, Lynn, Indiana. 

E. C. Hall, Milford, N. J. 

Carlyle Summerbell, 65 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





RAYS HILL AND SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA 
CONFERENCE 


The Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania Christian 
Conference will hold its second quarterly session at 
the Buck Valley Church Wednesday night and 
Thursday, February 24, 25, 1926. Dr. O. S. Thomas, 
Home Mission Secretary, is expected to be present 
throughout the session. He will speak at Earlston 
on Sunday night prior, at Mt. Union on Monday 
night, and Fairview on Tuesday night. 

Rev. A. W. Sparks and Dr. Thomas will be the 
speakers at conference Wednesday night. On Thurs- 
day forenoon the general theme of discussion will be 
“Missions.”” It will be a round-table discussion by 
all the ministers present. On Thursday afternoon 
the theme will be “Church Extension and Sustenta- 
tion as Planned by the Metropolitan Convention. The 
program of the Metropolitan Convention will be pre 
sented and the endorsement of conference asked. 

Every minister should be present and every church 
represented. 

W. M. Jay, Conference Secretary. 

Everett, Pennsylvania. 











The Christian Annual 
for 1926 


is now ready. This volume is filled with things 
that should be of vital interest to every member 
of the Christian Church. 

Mr. J. F. Barnes, Secretary of the Eel River 
Christian Conference writes the editor as follows: 


Dear Brother Burnett: The copy of The Christian 
Annual received and many thanks for the same. While 
I have not read it fully yet, I find in looking over it that 
there are many things of value to the party who is in- 
terested in our work in general, or in particular either, 
as the data on all matters of the home church are given 
fully. You have certainly given us a volumn full of 
information that should be in the hands of every member 
of the Christian Church. 

Again thanking you for so kindly remembering me, 

I am, Very Truly Your Brother, 
J. F. BARNES. 


If you have not already placed your order for a 
copy you should do so at once as the edition is 
limited and when sold out it will be impossible to 
secure a copy as another edition will not be 
printed. 

The price is only $1.00 but is worth many to 
every one interested in the Christian Church. It 
is the best arranged and most complete volume 
of The Christian Annual ever published for our 
people. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


DAYTON, OHIO 






































February 25, 1926 


Building Our World ST ae 


S we toil at our tasks, we are very much like children trying to put 

together a jigsaw puzzle when some of the pieces were lost. They 
are in the baby’s crib, maybe, and in trying to make the puzzle go together 
there is nothing but failure possible. Some of our pieces are lost. They 
are the very foundation pieces with which we ought to be building our 
world; and we shall never succeed until we learn how to reconstruct our- 
selves. We must find new spiritual forces, a new driving power, a new 
dynamic. 

Men built Babylon out of their own Babylonish hearts. They built 
the kind of a world they wanted. They built the kind of Babylon that 
suited their lives; and we have been building a kind of world which we 
wanted, the kind of world which fitted our lives. We have been building 
out of fear and hate and suspicion and rivalry and jealousy and selfishness 
and greed and materialistic aims. Now we must learn how to build our 
world out of faith and hope and love. We must make the great discovery 
that our universe at bottom is a spiritual universe with inexhaustible spir- 
itual forces, and we must learn to see that the mightiest thing on earth 
is a person who has learned how to let the life of God, the power of Christ, 
flow through him.—Professor Rufus M. Jones. 
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About Folks and Things 


The Christian 


Webster 
Church, Rev. Milton W. Sutcliffe pastor, has 
a motion picture projector for sale, which 
may be purchased at quite a reasonable 


Community 


price. Interested persons will find further 
notice on page twenty-three of this issue. 


Dr. W. D. Samuel, North Manchester, In- 
diana, is now supplying the church at Sid- 
ney, Indiana. Recently he closed a series 
of meetings there with several additions to 
the membership. It is impossible for Dr. 
Samuel to “retire,” for he loves the work 
of the pulpit so well that he simply must 
continue to preach. 


The many friends of Mrs. J. F. Burnett, 
wife of our beloved Secretary Burnett, will 
be sorry to know that she met with a very 
painful auto accident one day last week— 
one which might easily have resulted in her 
death. Fortunately she escaped with only 
bruises; and after being confined to the bed 
some days, is recovering nicely. 


Rev. Albert Godley writes from Gibraltar 
that he is greatly enjoying his trip en route 
to the Holy Land. There are 522 members 
of this Christian Herald Cruise party and 
he is highly pleased with the exceptionally 
fine type of Christian people. He is the only 
member of our church on the cruise, but a 
number of United Brethren and other min- 
isters from Dayton are with the party. 


Versailles, Ohio, Dr. H. A. Smith pastor, 
issues a very attractive manual for the year, 
giving the full report of the work of the 
church together with a list of the member- 
ship. The church sustained a heavy loss 
this year through the death of Brother 
Leonard Marker and Brother Harrison B. 
Hole, both of whom have been very promi- 
nent and aggressive in the work of the 
church for many years. 


The friends of the Carversville Christian 
Orphanage will be sorry to learn that its 
efficient matron, Mrs. Belle H. Hook, has 
been very sick with bronchitis and rheuma- 
tism. She has been confined to her bed 
for three weeks and as yet has made little 
improvement. We know that this word will 
prompt many prayers throughout the 
brotherhood for her speedy recovery and for 
the work which she has been doing so well. 


Farmland, Eastern Indiana Conference, 
Rev. L. D. Hammond pastor, has just closed 
a Kingdom Enlistment Week campaign with 
sixteen additions—making a total of twenty- 
one received into this church since Brother 
Hammond became its pastor last fall. He 
was assisted in the work by Rev. Clarence 
Pefur, who gave fine co-operation and di- 
rection. Unfortunately Brother Hammond 
was sick the last couple days of the cam- 
paign, which materially retarded results; 
but he is better at this writing. 


Dr. E. A. DeVore, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
one of our oldest and best known leaders, 
was in Dayton one day last week attending 
the funeral of his sister, Mrs. Hester Jane 


Ellis. Mrs. Ellis had been making her home 
with her daughter in this city. She united 
with the church at Ripley, Ohio, nearly a 
half century ago, her father having been 
one of the very prominent members of that 
church. Very few members now remain of 
that old landmark, which was the boyhood 
home of Dr. J. F. Burnett as well as of Dr. 
DeVore. * 


Muncie, Indiana, Rev. M. W. Butler 
pastor, closed a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings on February 7 with six additions. 
Brother Butler sends us the cheering word 
that “some unknown party here has paid 
for a number of subscriptions to The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty to be sent to members of 
our church—a kind of missionary work that 
is rare, but it counts mightily.” Indeed it 
will count mightily—and we wish that the 
example of this unknown friend might be 
followed by wise and generous hearted 
givers in many another church. 


Those who attend the next Metropolitan 
Summer School are to have the privilege of 
hearing a number of studies in the life of 
Christ by Dr. Martyn Summerbell, which 
we are sure will be characteristically 
scholarly and fine. He is working on them 
as his many duties will permit. The sub- 
jects are attractive and deal with themes 
that should be of special interest and help- 
fulness to the membership of the Christian 
Church. These lectures alone ought to be 
incentive to the members of that conven- 
tion to plan for the summer school. 


“The Smith Pioneers” is a group of men 
of the Court Street Church, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, named after Rev. Elias 
Smith, founder of that local church and of 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty at that place 
in 1808. The society was organized last 
May and is planning a first anniversary 
celebration this spring. Just now it is mak- 
ing plans to establish a Sunday-school li- 
brary. The pastor, Rev. E. K. Amerzeen is 
one of our oldest veterans but is amazingly 
young for one of fourscore years and is 
vigorously pushing the work of this church. 


We are very sorry to learn that Mrs. 
P. S. Sailer, the wife of our pastor at 
Vanderveer Park, Brooklyn, had to undergo 
two major operations recently. She is still 
in the hospital but is getting along well and 
hopes to be home in a couple of weeks for 
convalescence. Among our communications 
will be found one from Brother Sailer giv- 
ing some encouraging facts about the 
growth of our work in that city. There is 
no question that the Christian denomination 
could make very rapid strides in the cities 
today if only its men and women of means 
would be more generous in their financial 
support of such projects. For such support, 
The Herald always and continuously solicits. 

The work of the Christian Church in 
Canada has sustained a very real loss in the 
death of Brother Elmer Lick, who for many 
long years has been an outstanding and 
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forceful leader in the Ontario Conference. 
He was a member of the church at Oshawa, 
a member of the executive committee of 
the conference, was deeply interested in 
home mission and other activities, and was 
one of the greatest lay leaders which the 
conference has ever had. He passed to his 
reward on Friday, February 12, after only 
two or three days’ illness from a paralytic 
stroke. His loss will be very keenly felt 
by our Canadian brethren and his death 
leaves a vacancy that will be very difficult 
to fill. 

Dr. J. O. Atkinson, the gracious and lov- 
able editor of The Christian Sun, calls our 
attention to the fact that the Christian 
Church, which led in co-education, in the 
ordination of women to the ministry, and in 
so many other worth-while things, was per- 
haps the first denomination to organize a 
conference wholly of colored people. In 
The Christian Annual for 1875 is the follow- 
ing statement: 


The North Carolina Conference was or- 


ganizd in the City of Raleigh in 1866, and 
was, perhaps, the first conference of any de- 
nomination, composed wholly of colored per- 


sons, organized in the South after the close 
of the war and the emancipation of the 
colored race. Rev. W. B. Wellons, D. D., 


President of the General Christian Conven- 


tion, and Rev. H. B. Hayes and Rev. J. W. 
Wellons were present to aid in the organiza- 
tion of the conference. Rev. Wm. M. Hayes 


was the first president. 


Rev. Horace Mann, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Douglas, Wyoming, 
sends us clippings from the Denver Post 
giving an extended and high appraisal of 
the work of Miss Ida Bell Tenney who 
passed away recently at Denver and who 
for twenty-nine years was a teacher in that 
city. Miss Tenney was a native of Troy, 
Ohio, her family being highly respected 
members of our church there, and her own 
membership still remained with her old 
home church. She had rendered long and 
invaluable service as a teacher of the young. 
Brother Mann will be remembered as one of 
our former pastors and sends cordial greet- 
ings to the brethren of the Christian 
Church. 

Dr. J. O. Atkinson, Mission Secretary of 
the Southern Christian Convention, is 
putting on one of the most vigorous foreign 
mission campaigns ever inaugurated among 
our churches in the Southland. The pastor 
and churches are responding in splendid 
manner. Many of them are undertaking an 
actual preparation of their churches for the 
mission offering, and there are intimations 
all along the line of an awakening interest 
and a deepening zeal. The same is true in 
our churches in the Northland. Foreign 
Mission Secretary Minton reports a very 
earnest spirit of co-operation on the part 
of many pastors, a most encouraging num- 
ber putting on the mission school in prep- 
aration for their offering and a still larger 
number using quantities of the very fine 
literature which Brother Minton has pre- 
pared to assist them in raising a large and 
generous offering. If only all of the pastors 
would take hold in this fine way, sufficient 
funds to meet the grave emergency need in 
our foreign work would be easily secured. 
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The Greatest Evil of the Theater 


EEMINGLY there is among those who ought to 
S know quite a consensus of opinion that never before 

in the history of New York City have theaters dared 
to venture upon such excesses of vulgarity and obscenity 
as during this present winter. There seems to have 
been little hesitancy in putting on in some of the promi- 
nent theaters pornographic plays more daring in nudity 
and unashamed lewdness than has ever been attempted in 
any of the self-respecting theaters in this country before. 
Now it is needless for us to dilate upon the peril of such 
plays to our nation. Whatever the morally insensate may 
say, people of the spiritually sensitive type that read The 
Herald know that it is simply impossible to release and 
make a show of such moral depravity without spreading 
the germs of a deadly miasma. Just what can be done 
about it, and what is the wisest and most efficient method 
of dealing with the situation, may be a debatable ques- 
tion; but the harm of it is not. That is self-evident to 
any right-thinking individual. 


UT what The Herald does want to emphasize right 
now is the fact that after all the most potent evil be- 

ing wrought through the theaters into the life of this na- 
tion today is not those extreme debauches of obscenity 
which are repugnantly stifling and offensive to all but 
the sophisticated and hard-boiled. Comparatively few 
people are witnessing those extreme New York plays 
which have been so roundly denounced by Christian 
critics. But literally millions are frequently attending 
the theaters and movie picture houses of this country 
where far more insidious, and perhaps in the end very 
much more dangerous, plays are continually being put on 
and against which even the conscience of Christian men 
and women has as a rule raised no question or suspicion. 
In every city and even in every town and country place 
men and women and boys and girls week by week are 
going to the movies or attending plays where they get 
the wrong slant on life in such a way that they come to 
feel that some of the most spurious elements of life are 
really the desirable and worth-while things to be sought. 
When the normal boy or girl witnesses a display of ex- 
treme vulgarity on the stage, they at least instinctively 
recognize it as an affront to our highest social standards 
—a bit of reckless and immoral daring which, even though 
they get a thrill from it, shocks their modesty. But on 
the other hand there is being injected into the movie pic- 
tures and the vaudevilles which are witnessed by literally 
millions an almost unbelievable amount of low and vulgar 
ideality that is presented in such a way as not to shock 
the modesty or even offend the conscience of an amazing 
proportion of even the Christian people who view them. 


The cheapest and most harmful standards of life are 
glossed and tinseled over until they appear to be the 
things most to be desired. Moral lepers of the most de- 
praved type are dressed so fascinatingly in silks and 
satins and fine manners and rich surroundings that the 
very heinousness of their moral delinquencies is lost sight 
of by the people of the audience in their natural deference 
to and cravings for such wealth and luxury. In vaude- 
ville, jokes against prohibition and marital purity and 
against the virtue of manhood and womanhood are made 
so witty that the audience roars out its mirth with little 
or no consciousness whatever that the most foundational 
sanctities of home and human society are being made fun 
of and the people prepared for a scaling down of their 
own moral standards and spiritual sensibilities. 


HIS is the sort of thing that furnishes by all odds the 

most far-reaching and corrupting influence coming 
trom the theater and moving pictures today. It is not the 
flagrant plays that are openly and violently impure, cor- 
rupting as they may be, which are doing the most harm to 
the greatest number; but the high-toned, beautifully at- 
tired presentations of “high life’ and free love, or the 
crude and coarse jokes and vulgarities, which most are 
deadening the refined and cultured sentiments of mind 
and soul. It is against such as these that Channing 
Pollock, the author of “The Fool,” that great religious 
play which has had such tremendous popularity and in- 
fluence, recently sounded a discriminating warning. 
Pointing to the report of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
that last year taxes were paid on one hundred million 
admission tickets in New York City alone as indicative of 
the incalculable power of the theater as a formative 
agency of standards and ideals, and deploring the fact 
that “there is no denying the rising tide of vulgarity,” 
he says: 


To me the appalling thing about this power [of the theater] is 
not so much its evil employment as its waste. The effect of vicious 
plays seems to me somewhat overestimated. The effect of idle 
plays, of silly plays, of plays holding up false ideas and ideals, re- 
flecting life as it never was or will be, cannot be overestimated. 
Personally, I deplore nudity on the stage and screen less than con- 
stant insistence upon the notion that the only success worth while 
is that which results in ownership of a six-cylinder car. That cul- 
ture, education, tranquillity are negligible things in life. That the 
important factors in our existence are rich men, chorus girls, crim- 
inals, and women with a past. That the only new and important 
situation is brought about by the love of one lady for another 
lady’s husband, or by the question of which graduated convict first 
gets the pistol out of the table drawer. I regret turning over the 


influence of so great an institution as the theater to the burning 
question as to whether the girl with the pink finger nails marries 
the boy with the slippery hair. And, to use a banality, I view with 
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alarm the prospect of a next generation that gets its ideas of 
humor from the use of the custard pie as a projectile, of manhood 
and courage from the frequent employment of the six-shooter, 
and of womanhood and romance from the standards of both now 
current in Hollywood. 


T is this sort of thing which composes the greatest evil of the 
theater in this present day, because it is reaching and influencing 
the ideals of innumerable folks everywhere. The most extremely 
offensive plays are confined to a few theaters in the big cities; but 
the presentation of low and vicious ideals and standards of life 
are being given in every town and country place throughout our 
land in such seductive manner that even high-minded Christian 
people themselves do not realize how corrupting are such plays to 
the high idealism of youth. Fathers and mothers who would be 
horrified to discover their boys and girls reading an impure book 
think nothing whatever of permitting those same children to attend 
vaudevilles and movie shows where vulgar and obnoxious senti- 
ments are presented in the most attractive and alluring form. 
Parents who would not think of permitting their children to read 
“dime novels,” feel that there is nothing wrong in permitting them 
to see the very worst kind of dime novel stuff on the screen, though 
given thus it is exceedingly more realistic and impressional than 
any book could possibly be. It is simply amazing how few Chris- 
tian parents realize the deadening effect of such low-grade theatri- 
cals upon the fine and sensitive moral fiber of the young. Indeed 
it is astonishing how few Christian parents even recognize such 
movies and plays as being low-grade at all. Because this filth and 
slime are presented with such a garish light of wealth and luxury, 
they accept as a “picture of real life” the moral rottenness which 
they would spurn with disgust if it appeared on the screen in the 
garb of poverty and the surroundings of the slum. Not until the 
Christian parenthood of this land, not until the refined and cultured 
manhood and womanhood of this land, are trained to discern and 
understand the insidious effects of such plays and movies will we 
ever make much headway against the greatest evil which is coming 
from the theater of today. 


A Significant Change 


HE Universalist Church with the new year changed the name 
i of its periodical for reasons which touch quite significant 

Christian principles. Twenty-eight years ago the two Uni- 
versalist organs, The Universalist and The Christian Leader, were 
merged under the name Universalist Leader. Under this name 
the periodical has come to rank high among religious periodicals, 
carrying an enviable spirit of sweetness and breadth coupled with 
good common sense and balance. 

But the Universalists have not been satisfied with the name of 
their periodical. They feel, and rightly so, that it stamps the 
paper with the hall mark of a dogma and that in a very substan- 
tial way it misrepresents the real spirit and the broader faith of 
their movement. So the periodical has gone back to the old name, 
and hereafter will be known as The Christian Leader. It an- 
nounces two reasons for this change which are quite primary. 
First, it says: 

The word Universalist is a great word properly under- 
stood—one of the greatest in the language—but it is not as 
great as the name Christian. 

Universalists are Christians. Their message of God’s 
love for all his children is the essence of the gospel of 
Christ. They know themselves to be evangelical. They 
want the paper to say so every time it is published. 


We are very sure that there are those in many denominations 
who are beginning keenly to feel the limitation of denominational 
cognomens which plainly indicate some pet dogma. The Universal- 
ists and the Unitarians have especially suffered in this way, be- 
cause their very name has advertised them to the world as peoples 
of one idea. But the name has done more than this. It has 
tended to give a theological and dogmatic complex to their own 
minds and has helped to influence many of their followers to be as 
one-sided and narrow in their thinking and concept as the name 
might indicate. The Universalist Church of today is very much 
broader and more full-rounded than it has been generally thought 
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to be, even by many of its own people; and it does well to change 
the name of its official organ to fit this larger and fuller gospel 
which it preaches. 

The same principle holds good with reference to other de- 
nominational nomenclature. Any denominational name that sets 
a mark or defines a classification which could not rightly be put 
into universal use among all churches and by all churches is 
inherently and by its very nature divisive and restrictive, and 
seems to set off by themselves Christians of that particular idea 
or practice. In every such case the major emphasis seems to be 
placed upon something other than that which is essentially and 
fundamentally Christian—an emphasis upon something which is 
not essential to being a Christian. Rue it as churches may, there 
is no way by which this inescapable inference can be avoided. 
And for that reason we prefer, and the time will come when all 
followers of Christ will prefer, the name Christian for the name 
of a church, just for the same reason that the name Christian 
is preferable to any dogmatic or other restrictive title for a re- 
ligious periodical. The same principle holds good in both cases. 
The writer has always been sorry that our own Herald of Gospel 
Liberty has such a cumbersome and self-limiting name! 

But there is even a deeper reason which moves the Universalists 
to a change of name for their paper. Continuing, the very able 
editor of that periodical, Dr. John Van Schaick, Jr., says: 

Especially today, when some so-called liberals are call- 
ing on us to give up the name Christian, we prefer to join 

in an aggressive movement the other way. Our ideal is the 

universal brotherhood of the race, but we shall lose one of 


our mightiest incentives to work for it if we weaken or 
diminish our Christian faith. 


Those are fine words, the wisdom of which becomes more 
and more apparent to every clear-thinking individual. One has 
missed the very heart of the Christian gospel if he imagines that 
it can be made simply a component of some weak rose-water 
synthesis composed of all religions. There is no more empty de- 
lusion than that a universal brotherhood or a universal religion 
can be builded upon such a foundation, and the Universalists are 
determined that they are not going to follow that will-of-the-wisp 
into the bogs. The more profoundly one understands the Christ, 
the more primary and distinctive become those elements which 
are purely and only Christian. Unless a church understands and 
predicates its gospel upon that fact, we can see no reason why it 
should care at all to be included in the fellowship of Christian de- 
nominations. We are glad that the Universalists just at this time 
are making it plain that they feel this same way about it. 

Another point which ought to be of real significance as reveal- 
ing the estimate which this progressive people put upon the value 
of a religious periodical to the world and to a church is the an- 
nouncement that a campaign is being launched to double the 
circulation of their official organ and to get an endowment of at 
least half a million dollars. A church half the size of our own 
denomination starting out to raise at least a half million dollars 
as an endowment for its religious periodical! 


The Value of Preparation 


O one who is informed in the practical details of taking a 

mission offering can doubt the value of the right kind of 

preparation. For more than a quarter of a century the 
editor has watched this matter of the mission giving among our 
churches, and he has never yet known a large and generous offering 
just to come by chance. Neither has he ever known a large and 
generous offering to be taken by any church whose pastor did not 
work hard in preparing the people for it. These are the cold and 
significant facts as written into the record of mission giving 
among our churches. They ought to be highly potential in mov- 
ing the pastors who really care about God’s work and about the 
evangelization of unsaved lands and unsaved souls to begin im- 
mediately, if they have not already done so, a carefully planned 
use of literature and letters and offering envelopes for their foreign 
offering. In the face of such facts, for a pastor to do nothing but 
“take a collection” indicates that he either does not know the value 
of preparation or does not care. 
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The Trend of Events 


Another Wet Boomerang 


It is really funny what a boomerang every fine bit of wet 
propaganda turns out to be. No sooner does some flamboyant head- 
line appear in the papers announcing that some church organiza- 
tion or some noted individual has gone back on prohibition than a 
whole shower of rebuttals flashes out like meteors everywhere. 
It has been so with the statement issued recently by the Episcopal 
Church Temperance Society. Instead of committing the Episcopal 
Church against prohibition, it has revealed a far stronger, more 
thoroughgoing sentiment for prohibition in the Episcopal Church 
than anyone had before surmised was there. One of the finest 
repudiations comes from Dr. James V. Chalmers, the rector of a 
church in New York City and for more than six years a president 
of this same Church Temperance Society—during which time it 
was strong for prohibition. He insists that he still is, and gives 
the following convincing experience: 

Before prohibition I used to spend in my parish about $2,000 a 
year for the poor destitute families whose breadwinners spent their 
wages in the corner saloon. My parish covered the territory from 
Seventy-ninth to Ninety-seventh Street and from Fifth Avenue to 
the East River. 

I visited 177 saloons and got acquainted with the saloonkeepers 
and barkeepers. I learned from them how much money they had to 
take in to keep going and I learned just how much money they 
had. ‘In that little district I discovered that $3,500,000 approxi- 
mately was what the wage-earners spent in those saloons and what 
the families of these wage-earners were compelled to contribute to 
the liquor traffic by going without shoes, clothes, coal, and other 
necessities of life. 

_ Then after prohibition, we found that the poor people in that 
district did not require so much help. The amount that we dis- 
tributed among them grew smaller each year until it finally 
dwindled to almost nothing. 


The Churches and Student Military Training 


Three hundred and eighty-two universities, colleges, and second- 
ary schools are listed by the War Department as maintaining 
some form of military training. In one hundred and ninety-seven 
schools attendance at drill is to some extent compulsory. Some re- 
quire it for the first two years, some for the last two years, some 
for four years. 


Already The Herald has expressed its strongest dissent to the 
idea of such military training among students. Any benefits along 
the lines of physical health or of the right ideals of citizenship 
which are derived from such training are meager indeed compared 
to the fertile seed-sowing of the military viewpoint which is inher- 
ent in such training. The whole psychology of the student military 
regime is a war psychology. Nothing could go farther to counter- 
act the peace teachings and peace efforts of the churches than to 
have our future citizenship impregnated with the military view- 
point during the formative years of student life. Hence it is of 
tremendous importance that Christian people everywhere be 
aroused to the insidious danger of military training in our schools 
and colleges. 


That many of the finest young students themselves are well 
aware of the evil of the system, and that it is obnoxious to them 
from the standpoint of their conscience, has been made evident 
in many ways recently. The great Interdenominational Student 
Conference at Evanston declared for the abolition of student mili- 
tary training. Student referendums in a number of places, in- 
cluding the college of the City of New York and the Ohio State 
University, have shown majorities against compulsory training; 
and there is bound to be an increase of such sentiment among the 
students themselves. An important question now is as to whether 
or not the churches will back up their own young people in this 
higher idealism and help them to maintain the liberty and in- 
tegrity of their own conscience against a practice which they feel 
to be ladened with the incipient germs of war. 

It ought to come as a very significant inside view of an inti- 
mate experience with military training in schools and colleges that 
the Evanston Interdenominational Student Conference was so em- 
phatically and unanimously against such training in our educa- 


tional institutions. These young Christians, of high and purpose- 
ful ideals, declared: 
Because we favor a positive education for peace, and because 
we believe that the present military training program of the War 
Department in high schools and colleges gives war an ultimate 
sanction, perpetuates the war system, delays disarmament, intimi- 
dates students and faculty, and inhibits free discussion, we suggest: 
a. Abolition of military training in church and denominational 
schools, 

b. Abolition of military training in high schools, 

c. Abolition of military training in colleges and universities, includ- 
ing immediate abolition of its compulsory features in land 
grant institutions. 


It is the war atmosphere and the war psychology that makes 
such training among our students an obstacle to the progress of 
the “will to peace.” It is not the mere matter of marching and 
countermarching with guns in their hands that is the great dan- 


‘ger, nor even the brutalizing instructions in how to maim or kill 


men. But it is the weight of the war idea and of the military view- 
point and faith in armed force which is the really baneful harm of 
such training. To this fact, people all over the country are be- 
coming aroused. 

Surely the abolition of such student training ought to be consid- 
ered as one of the first and primary steps in the process of Chris- 
tian education against war. Pastors and churches which are anxious 
to secure information on the subject and to co-operate in this mat- 
ter should get in touch with the Committee on Militarism in Educa- 
tion, 387 Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. Co-operation 
can be given to this committee just now in two ways: First, by 
sending it your name and address so that it may know upon whom 
it may count; and second, by sending also a contribution, however 
small, for the fund which must be raised to carry on its fight 
against militarizing processes in these very strategic places. 


Oo 


Enrollment of churches of various denominations for participa- 
tion in the Peace Declamation Contest being organized among young 
people of Ohio by the Ohio Council of Churches, spoken of in our 
last issue, is approaching 500 and is expected to make further 
gains before the contest opens in April, according to an announce- 
ment from the Council. One-half of the counties of the State 
have enough churches enrolled to insure the holding of a county 
contest for a silver medal in each such county. Others which lack 
only one or two of the five participating churches necessary for 
such a contest under the rules are making efforts to enroll these. 
Vernon M. Riegel, State director of education, has heartily en- 
dorsed the Peace Declamation Contest and said that he would 
recommend to the high schools of Ohio the giving of credit in 
English work for pupils participating in the contest. “Since such 
training as this is quite properly included in a high school English 
course, pupils who engage in the Peace Declamation Contest may 
properly be rewarded by credits in that course,” said Mr. Riegel. 
“T shall recommend to local school superintendents that the high 
schools give their full co-operation to the churches in the various 
communities in this contest, and I hope that the ministers and other 
church leaders will avail themselves of this co-operation in develop- 
ing interest in the contest among the young people.” 


SS 


The American Eugenics Society, Inc., announces through its 
Committee on Co-operation with Clergymen the competition for 
the best sermon preached in America on the subject of eugenics. 
This competition is open to any minister, priest, rabbi, or student 
in a theological seminary of any denomination. The sermon must 
be preached before July 1, 1926, awards to be made October 1. 
Prizes of $500 for the best, $300 for the second, and $200 for 
the third best sermon are the rewards. Printed rules and an- 
nouncement will be mailed on application to the American Eugenics 
Society, 185 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. Upon request a 
Brief Bibliography of Eugenics and a Eugenics Catechism will alse 
be mailed. 








One, that of preventing new church 

members from becoming inactive; and 
the other, on actively enlisting present in- 
active members. This article deals only 
with the first, a later one will treat on en- 
listment. 

The strength of the church needs to be 
developed to its fullest. At present it is not 
so. In the average American church ten 
percent of its members do about eight per- 
cent of the work now being done. Not over 
one-third of a church’s membership are con- 
sistent attendants at their own church; only 
one-half of the members support the work 
of the local church financially, and only one- 
third support its benevolences; twenty-five 
percent practically do all the active work 
of the church; one-half the additions to the 
churches are dropped from their rolls in 
about five years. Only a small proportion 
of the churches produce their own ministry. 

The challenge is ours to put the entire 
strength of the church behind the program 
of the church. Outstanding men like Mc- 
Garrah and Agar who make this a life study 
say that ninety percent of the membership 
of a church can be enlisted in its active 
work. 

A few cannot do the Christian task either. 
It is too great. Christianity is a world 
religion for all races, climes, nations, all 
avenues, activities, and forms of life. It 
was not intended for a few to do the task. 
The Kingdom languishes when practically 
all do not function. The growth of the 
Kingdom waits on laymen and they need to 
be shown and feel their stewardship. Sup- 
pose only one-half of one’s bodily organs 
function, how unhealthy one becomes and 
unable to do his task. An inactive member 
loses his healthful appetite, and then he 
wants and responds only to sensational 
matter and methods just as an inactive per- 
son loses his appetite for nourishing, physi- 
cal food. 

All new Christians, young and old, long 
to do something for Christ and the church 
when they first become Christians. They 
may not know how or what. They may be 
timid and feel their limitations, but that 
longing is there. That desire should be de- 
veloped, not lost, with the passing months. 
What a tragedy to see so many who started 
well lost from the Kingdom’s service! Some- 
body must be held to strict accountability. 
It is the church’s responsibility. It must 
not be evaded. It is not a matter of 
whether it be a Kingdom Enlistment Week 
campaign, a Sunday campaign, or your 
pastor’s evangelistic campaign at which 


T on, are two parts to this subject: 


they are won to Christ and the church. But 
it is whether pastor and church see to it 
that they do not become indifferent so that 
after a while their names are quietly 
dropped from the roll because they have 
Most of them may be 
lives and active 


been lost to sight. 


unfolded into beautiful 


Inactive Church Members 


BY REV. WARREN H. DENISON, D. D. 


workers if the church has a vision and plan 
for their development. I grant you that 
it will be an easier task to cut them off the 
roll in a few years, say five. Space will 
allow the presentation here only of three 
major conservation items. 

A. A worth-while financial investment in 
the church work by the new Christian. 

We have yet to learn our Lord’s teaching 
on investment matters to any appreciable 
degree. He taught plainly so that all might 
know that “Where your treasure is there 
will your heart be also” (Luke 12:34). Ex- 
perience teaches the same. The whole 
matter of stewardship is not to get money 
from folks but to enrich their lives. We 
have taught and practiced the very opposite. 
We have said, “Don’t ask a new member 
for money, you will drive him away from 
the church;” or, “Don’t ask him too soon for 
a real Kingdom subscription, wait till next 
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THE INDISPENSABLE CHRIST 


AM so weak, dear Lord, I cannot stand 
One moment without thee; 
But, oh, the tenderness of thy enfolding, 
And, oh, the faithfulness of thy upholding, 
And, oh, the strength of thy right hand— 
That Strength is enough for me. 





Il am so needy, Lord, and yet 1 know 
All fullness dwells in thee; 
And, hour by hour, that never-failing treasure 
Supplies and fills in overflowing measure 
My last and greatest need, and so 
Thy grace is enough for me. 


It is so sweet to trust thy Word alone; 

I do not ask to see 
The unveiling of thy purpose, or the shining 
Of furture light on mysteries untwining; 
Thy promise-roll is all my own— 

Thy Word is enough for me. 


There were strange soul-depths, restless, vast, 
and broad, 
Unfathomed as the sea— 
And infinite craving for some infinite stilling; 
But now thy perfect love is perfect filling; 
Lord Jesus Christ, my Lord, my God, 
Thou, thou art enough for me. 
—George MacDonald. 
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year when we make our canvass.” If you 
wait six months there will not be any in- 
terested, new Christian. He will already 
have come indifferent. His definite sub- 
scription should be sought just as earnestly 
and definitely and be as fully explained as 
are the necessity of going to church, reading 
the Bible, praying, and performing other 
acts of worship that develop his life. We do 
not ask him to do these things primarily for 
the church’s sake, but for his own sake. So 
with the investment of his treasure. Christ 
understood that investment begets interest. 
The heart follows the treasure investment. 
Interest varies in proportion as the invest- 
ment. Worth-while investment of money 
brings interest in other matters, as time, 
thought, etc. You invest some real amounts 
in “bonds,” “public utilities,” “industrials,” 








“stocks,” and see what new interest the 
market pages of the daily newspapers have 
for you. It is thoroughly believed by those 
who have made this a careful study that 
more new Christians are lost to activity be- 
cause the church neglected to get a real 
investment very soon from the new Chris- 
tian, than from any other one cause. Ex- 
perience, study, and observation have thor- 
oughly convinced the writer of this truth. 
We think the average church seeks money 
from its new members, and old as well, pri- 
marily, and almost only, when the church 
needs it and with little thought of their 
need to pledge and to give it. 


B. Group meetings and training classes 
in large numbers the first sixty or ninety 
days after new Christians are received. 

We are too busy and have underestimated 
the value of the pastor meeting groups of 
his new members and explaining to them 
and training them in the activities of the 
church and life. There should be very 
frequent meetings, of new members, with 
none others present but the pastor, and the 
new members, whether young or old, 
whether new Christians or those received by 
letter, should be present, and in a room that 
is small enough for the group so that they 
are close together. There they should have 
explained over and over again in the sim- 
plest way how to pray “here by ourselves as 
new members only,” the meaning of the com- 
munion, baptism, the church officers, our or- 
ganization, methods of finance, all the ac- 
tivities, plans, programs, departments of the 
church. How we have too often assumed 
that they know and understand! We think 
that as they have been coming to church, or 
used to belong, or are mature persons that 
they understand. They do not. They are 
babes in Christ. 


Train, train, explain, lead, tell them over 
again, all by themselves in a small room 
where their own voice does not echo. Make 
it clear and plain. We do not work enough 
with our new members alone. We tire too 
quickly. We take too much for granted. 
We do not work enough early with the small 
groups, we are enamored with the masses. 
It cannot be done from the pulpit. Many 
committee chairmen have wonderful oppor- 
tunities for training and are losing them. 
Two or three meetings a week like that for 
a few weeks are the most important things 
a pastor can do. It is our task to train and 
mobilize all—men, women, children. Instead 
of developing and mobilizing them for real 
service we keep taking them into the church 
and then cut them off our rolls by fifties 
and hundreds. Great preaching will not 
take the place of training. 

C. Give every new Christian some defi- 
nite task. 

All church members need exercise. There 
must be a task and responsibility for each 
one. Care must be taken definitely to assign 














each some task for which he is capable. It 
is not enough to exhort all from the pulpit 
“to go to work for Christ.” They are but 
children in the church whatever their age. 
They must be shown definitely how, where, 
and what. They long to do when they are 
taught in their Christian (membership) 
youth just as our children want to do things. 
The tasks must be simple, important, the 
responsibility clear-cut, and the work defi- 
nite. This takes leadership. The weak 
places in our churches are the check-up. 
There is no task today so challenging as 
that of the Christian minister. 

Then they must surely be given increas- 
ing tasks as they develop and unfold. A 
child must learn to add but you must not 
keep him in an addition class all his life. 
There are no ends to the variety of King- 
dom tasks. It has more types and forms 
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than any secular business. Scolding and 
lecturing will not develop your members if 
you give them no suitable task. Dr. Cope 
says, “So few are engaged in religious work 
because they were never taught to do it and 
because no chance is offered to them.” Then 
link your members with workers of longer 
service. Give the children work to do. 
Train them young. Here we fail so often. 
Promote your workers to larger responsi- 


bilities. Compliment and give praise to 
them as they do well. Recognize faithful 
service. Express appreciation. Dr. Mc- 


Garrah says that there is no doubt but that 
the average American church can increase 
its resultfulness for the Kingdom by from 
one hundred percent to five hundred percent 
by adopting the fruits of the largest ex- 
perience as to successful plans and goals, 
methods, organizations, and policies. 


John Mark’s Second Chance 


BY REV. JOHN A. STOVER 


creation of the New Testament. In 

the Old Testament this truth is mere- 
ly hinted at; it is nowhere stated as a 
fundamental working principle. 

Law is the central theme of the old dis- 
pensation. Law has punishments, penal- 
ties, and condemnation, but it makes no pro- 
visions where its own self may be set aside. 

Christ many times clearly stated the 
Gospel of the Second Chance in his treat- 
ments of the question of forgiveness. One 
of the best of these statements is the story 
of the prodigal. This young profligate, 
after he had spent his living and ruined his 
life returned to his father, confessed his 
fault and was introduced again into the 
paternal favor. 

As a definite historical incident the case 
of John Mark is one of the most outstand- 
ing examples of the wisdom of extending a 
second chance. Mark, early in life, at one 
time dismally failed, and this failure vitally 
affected the fortunes of the Early Church, 
and the lifelong friendship of two men. 

When the great missionary impulse was 
first felt in the little church at Antioch, the 
pioneer in this matter, and the decision had 
been reached to send Paul and Barnabas 
forth to the regions beyond, John Mark, a 
young man, also planned to accompany the 
two men. The mission at first planned only 
to visit Cyprus, probably returning in a 
short time from there. 

With the characteristic enthusiasm of 
youth, and probably without counting the 
full cost of the decision, John Mark had set 
out upon this journey. No record is made 
of the weakening of his morale, so long as 
the work was confined to the Island of 
Cyprus, but when the work was completed 
there and still there was no indication of a 
return to Antioch, but rather plans were un- 
der way for a longer journey, probably 
years in duration, into the wilds of Asia 
Minor, John Mark suddenly weakened and 


T= Gospel of the Second Chance is a 


deserted his two companions. The Book of 
Acts does not tell why John Mark deserted, 
but from later happenings we know that he 
was under severe criticism. 


The two men, Paul and Barnabas, con- 
tinued their journey, but John Mark re- 
turned to Antioch branded as a coward and 
a failure. His period of usefulness to the 
Church seemed to be over. 

Later, when another missionary journey 
was in prospect and Paul and Barnabas be- 
gan to make their plans, the question of 
John Mark’s relationship to the work again 
came up. Barnabas, an uncle to the young 
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man, desired to take him along, but Paul 
remembering his former failure, ruled 
against him. 

Barnabas, the big-hearted and compassion- 
ate, argued for a second chance, but Paul 
having less charity and consideration could 
see no good in the companionship of the 
young man, the former failure. The argu- 
ment between the two men was very bitter. 
No agreement could be reached between 
them upon the question, so they separated, 
a worthy friendship of years disrupted. Paul 
found another companion, a young man, 
Silas by name, but Barnabas took the former 
coward and failure and departed for Cy- 
prus. 

The adventures of the two men upon the 
Island of Cyprus are not told, but it seems 
from later history that John Mark made 
good. The coward and failure was made 
over into a man. And Barnabas had an- 
other victory to his credit,—that of helping 
to make a real man of the former failure. 

Paul it seems recognized the success of 
John Mark. Several years later, he men- 
tions among his most loyal friends, the 
young man whom he had formerly rejected. 

Let Paul’s own words tell the story. He 
is writing from a Roman prison, and in 
2 Tim. 4:11 he says: “Only Luke is with 
me. Take Mark and bring him with thee, 
for he is profitable to me for the ministry.” 
In two of his other letters Paul mentions the 
former failure, and both times in the high- 
est of terms. 

Mark had made good. His former failure 
had been forgotten in the activities of his 
later life. He had demonstrated that the 
Gospel of the Second Chance is worth while. 

Lincoln, Kansas. 


Glancing at Europe 


Number Eight —Italy, Land of Contradictions 


BY REV, F. G. COFFIN, D. D. 


never be. A strange national alchemy 
has blended the high strains of an- 
tiquity with peculiar ones of modernity. 
Here the richest cultural heritages of ages 
are evaluated upon their marketable value 
to the demands of modern sightseers. The 
great material evidences of history are in- 
tertwined with irrational fancy and apoc- 
raphy. The richest cathedrals of the world, 
where wealth of past and present is con- 
centrated, stand in unholy contrast with 
appalling poverty. The material symbols of 
religion abound, exceeded only by the ab- 
sence of genuinely Christian interpretations. 
Set over against the exaltation of person- 
ages official in state and church to the point 
of near-divinity is the estimated valueless- 
ness of the masses. The prevalent worship 
of the Virgin Mother seems meaningless be- 
fore the actual standing of her sex in daily 
life. 
The most beautiful faces to be found in 


T ret is but one Italy. Another can 


Europe are dirt smeared beneath shocky 
masses of disheveled but otherwise beautiful 
hair. Volumes of conversation conducted 
with great gusto are mostly destitute of sig- 
nificant content. Veritable palaces of archi- 
tectural beauty are hard by dwellings where 
cows are stabled in stenchful basements. 
Here is reveling in a wild theoretical democ- 
racy which in essence is ungloved tyranny. 
Thousands are here treading with eagerness 
the same blood strewn ways wreck-marked 
by their predecessors ‘under the delusion 
that they are paths to victory. Slendor re- 
sources are supporting vast contingencies of 
useless soldiers. A land most needful of 
peace nourishes nerves tense to exalt war. 
A semi-clothed peasantry supports an elab- 
orately uniformed soldiery. Poverty, beg- 
gary, rags, dirt, ignorance, mass weakness, 
vs. magnificence, cathedrals, wealth, gran- 
deur, and art. Nothing thrusts itself upon 


the observation more persistently than these 
One wonders by 


irreconcilable contrasts. 
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what deranged philosophy each tolerates the 
other and by what dementia such incom- 
patability can continue to exist. 

Working into Italy from the north one of 
the first centers likely to be encountered is 
Milan and her historic grandeur. Personal 
opinion has already been expressed in an 
earlier article that, all in all, Milan has the 
most beautiful cathedral in Europe. Her 
wonderful jeweled altar is a world fame. 
Guides open great steel safety doors ex- 
hibiting jewels of uncounted wealth but 
whose value would better be invested in 
practical services for humanity than hoarded 
to amaze foreign travelers. During the war 
extra precaution was taken to protect this 
wealth. These treasure chests were deeply 
buried beneath great piles of bags filled 
with sand. The whole structure is explained 
to the visitor by ecclesiastical guides with 
an evident vanity because of its material 
wealth rather than an interest in any spirit- 
ual purpose of which it might be the symbol. 

The memories of St. Ambrose fill one with 
awe. The place of worship, Saint Am- 
brogio, which bears his name, rises victor- 
iously upon the site of an ancient pagan 
temple, while relics of that superceded in- 
stitution are still preserved in the courts of 
the Christian temple. Here St. Augustine 
was converted and baptized and the Emper- 
or Theodosia refused admission after the 
massacre of Thessalonica. From this center 
issued a heroic message and volumes of 
apologetics in defense of the Christian faith. 
Messages bearing the same realness of 
Christian emphasis would be no less appro- 
priate in the same locality today. 

Leaving Milan we go through Padua 
which has the cathedral to which the girls 
from long distances go to pray for husbands. 
This is in much contrast with the American 
process where prayer seldom touches this 
contract, and praying gives place to the 
more direct method of vamping. Romance 
is in the atmosphere of this territory for 
we pass through Verona where Shakespeare 
located his lovelorn Romeo and Juliet. The 
same writer permitted the wise Portia to 
grace this locality also. 

Lending splendor to this Italian journey 
are magnificent orchards, between the trees 
of which grape vines are grown. These 
ramble over and are held up by the trees. 
The combination in the varied color and 
form of ripening fruits is beautiful. In the 
citrous fruit territory great arbors are built 
beneath the trees sustaining the fruit- 
weighted limbs. Whether looking over the 
top of such an orchard from some high 
point or at the dependent fruit from a point 
beneath the arbor the sight is beautiful. 

And now we are in Venice where poets, 
fictionists, and lovers have gone for atmos- 
phere and thrill. It is well that it was built 
before this or it never would have been built. 
There is not now sufficient enterprise to 
keep it in good repair or its mystic water- 
ways free of floating refuse. Street sweep- 
ing in Venice would be a big job, but with- 
out it the halo of romance and beauty is not. 
Venice and her waterways are wonderful no 
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matter in what state of repair they may be 
kept. To most people, whose imagination 
has been stimulated by the pictures of her, 
first contacts will be a disappointment. Of 
course the city proper has no more preten- 
tious vehicles than push carts though many 
motor boats have auto horns which are 
“honked” with peculiar echo at the turning 
of corners or in congested traffic. The 
gondola is still popular with the tourist. If 
one knows the ways he can walk over quite 
all the city. He needs only to know the 
location of canal bridges. 

In showing us over the famous San Marco 
cathedral our guide pointed out item after 
item from altar to architrave which had 
been feloniously appropriated from else- 
where, but which seemed to suggest no in- 
appropriateness by being placed in the house 
of God. At last he came to a piece of 
statuary to which he pointed as an object of 
distinction saying, “This no stole.” Limited 
space prevents reference to other churches, 
lace works, glass and mosaic factories, 
homes of Browning, Longfellow, Byron, and 
other places of interest. 

Florence with its prolific lore of ancient 
notables is nothing short of enthralling. In 
Florence anything from the Seventeenth 
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BE STRONG 

“(UIT you like men, be strong;” 

_X There's a burden to bear, 

There's a grief to share, 

There's a heart that breaks ‘neath a 


load of care— 
But fare ye forth with a song. 


“Quit you like men, be strong; 
There's a battle to fight, 
There's a wrong to right, 
There's a God Who blesses the good 
with might— 
But fare ye forth with a song. 
—William Herbert Hudnut. 
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Century on is styled “modern.” We go to 
the home of Dante, the cathedral in which 
he was baptized and the holy place of his 
marriage. A guide, somewhat addicted to 
American slang without any conception of 
its inappropriateness, very graphically re- 
lated to us the story of Dante’s love for 
Beatrice and his sorrow because of her 
death which extended over into the period 
of his marriage. Of this he said, “Dante’s 
wife she no like this, so at last she say, 
‘Dante you better cut it out.” To him 
those old personalities which fill us with 
awe were very common creatures for whose 
shortcomings he had as much to say as for 
their virtues. 

One felt that some translation of spirit 
had occurred to walk in familiarity with 
the places of Da Vinci, Del Sarto, Raphael, 
Angelo, Galileo, and others of competing 
fame, and to stand on the spot where Savon- 
arola achieved his martyrdom. But Florence 
must be explained in volumes, not sentences. 
Out of Florence we make a side trip to Pisa, 
famed for its leaning tower. The echoing 


walls of the great baptistry are as interest- 
ing as is the tower. 


The mausoleum near 
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by holds in its quadrangle soil transported 
from Mt. Calvary which is supposed to have 
received the dripping blood of a dying 
Savior. 
En route the customs of the people who 
now occupy the places of these ancient 
(Continued on page fourteen) 


Who Is to Blame? 


By Rev. A. D. Woodworth, D. D. 

N the July (1925) number of The Atlantic 
Monthly there is an attack on mission- 
aries and missionary methods. The story 

is this: In the South Pacific there is an is- 
land called Taputea whose inhabitants 
seventy-five years ago numbered about six 
thousand people. Missionaries first went to 
these people and so disturbed their system 
of government, their religion, and their cus- 
toms that the people all died off. So much 
for the missionaries. But the article re- 
ferred to, states that after the missionaries 
went, trade followed. Trade in drink was 
one of the means by which the white men 
made money. But foreigners opened planta- 
tions also. As the natives had no desire to 
work, since they needed no cloth for clothing 
and their food could be plucked from the 
trees, the enterprising planters taught the 
natives the use of opium. When the natives 
would do anything to secure opium, the plan- 
tations prospered until the natives died off. 
This end was hastened by the fact that the 
sailors who frequented the islands intro- 
duced a new set of nameless diseases which 
took off the population like flies. 

And were the missionaries responsible for 
all this? Dr. Wainright says that such an 
argument is as silly as to say that since a 
wife-beater beats his wife with a broom, if 
brooms had not been invented, wife-beating 
would never have been. Missionaries have 
gone to China. Are they therefore respon- 
sible for the fact that representatives of the 
American Tobacco Trust stand on the 
streets in that land giving cheap cigarettes 
to men, women, and children, with the slo- 
gan, “A cigarette in the mouth of every 
man, woman and child in China.” The 
whalers were in Hawaii before the mission- 
aries went there and the process of the ex- 
tinction of the natives began for the same 
reasons that the people of Taputea perished. 
The assumption is that if the missionaries 
had not gone to these islands, other men 
than missionaries would not have gone, and 
native customs and health and happiness 
would have continued. But it has not been 
so anywhere else in the world. Trade is 
bound to open a way to make money, just 
as the Hudson Bay Fur Company opened up 
a way to buy the furs of the Indians in all 
the regions of Canada. 

We are simply confronted with the fact 
that some non-Christian men in all places 
and under all circumstances are opposed to 
the gospel of Christ and to all who believe 
in it. As Paul says, “For the preaching of 
the cross is to them that perish foolishness; 
but unto us who are saved it is the powcr 
of God.” 

Tokyo, Japan. 
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At Prayer Time 


To behold the beauty of Jehovah.—Psalm 
272% 

o 

This line is from an interesting expression 
of spiritual desire and ideal. You will call 
it a prayer, no doubt. There was one deep 
desire in the writer’s heart, so his language 
goes, and that was to spend his life in the 
house of God that he could look upon—and 
probably meditate upon—the beauty of Je- 
hovah. 

But some may say this is a rather use- 
less desire. Indeed it easily can be con- 
sidered that. Just to spend a life in a 
temple, however devout one’s spirit, doesn’t 
appeal strongly to useful people. And a 
longing to get more beauty of God just for 
the spiritual satisfaction it would produce 
would seem to be a very narrow and selfish 
spirituality. We measure life by its outgo 
and its altruistic resolve fully as much as 
we consider its intake. In fact, we value 
the intake largely by the quality of the 
outgo of a life; and few of us care to change 
our method of evaluation just yet. 

There is a fine quality to the poetic de- 
sire of the psalm nevertheless; and we need 
to have it stressed in our thinking. There 
is really enough in the magnificence of God 
to bid for a lifetime in finding it out more 
completely; in fact, it cannot be wholly 
found out in a lifetime. And religion gen- 
erally implies a quest like this. Be it in 
personal meditation or in human service re- 
ligion is the process of the soul’s quest for 
the beauty and the inspiration and the 
reality of the Infinite. 

Our difficulty has been that we have 
operated in great restrictions in pursuit of 
our quest. The psalm suggests a very re- 
stricted process, in fact. But we can well 
take the devotion out of the cell of the monk 
and set it to creative imagination, redemp- 
tive service, or unprejudiced investigation 
of problems of the material world or mortal 
existence and still be getting at the great 
object of our desire—the clearer under- 
standing of the beauty, and the goodness, 
and the loveliness of God. 


oO 


O God! I thank thee for each sight 
Of beauty that thy hand doth give; 

For sunny skies and air and light; 
O God I thank thee that I live! 


That life I consecrate to thee; 
And ever as the day is born, 
On wings of joy my soul would flee 
And thank thee for another morn. 
—Selected. 


oO 


In our city there has just closed a series 
of exhibits of art, including paintings and 
studies in music. It is very likely that most 
of us who attended felt quite unable to re- 
spond adequately to the presentations. But 
we learned a little more intimately that 
there were realms of color and perspective 
and tone that were sufficiently real enough 


to invite the life devotion of persons who 
felt the call to any one of these fields. 

An artist opened the first evening pro- 
gram. She talked to us, having before us 
some pictures which had been loaned to the 
city by metropolitan art galleries. One of 
the things that the writer thought he un- 
derstood was this: The artist must be able 
to appreciate proportions and to trace 
them; in other words, he must be able to 
draw. But there was a world in itself— 
proportions—and I’ve often wished I could 
have long schooling in the world of propor- 
tions. It would help in everything else that 
one might wish to do. 

Another point that the speaker urged was 
color. That opened another world. All of 
us could see what she meant; but I am not 
sure that we knew what she felt. To be 
able to blend color tones to imitate a sun- 
set, or to make a piece of canvass look like 
a quiet road through a shadowed forest or 
a granite coast lashed by sea waves rust 
mean something that only those car. know 
who dedicate a large portion of their living 
energy in searching it out. 

Others spoke, also; some on paintings, 
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Dwell deep! The little things that 
chafe and fret, 
O waste not golden hours to give 
them heed! 
The slight, the thoughtless wrong, do 
thou forget, 
Be self-forgot in serving other’s need, 
Thou faith in God through love for man 
shalt keep, 
Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep. 


Dwell deep! Forego the pleasure if it 
bring 
Neglect of duty; consecrate’ each 
thought; 
Believe thou in the good of everything, 
And trust that all unto the wisest 
end is wrought. 
Bring thou this comfort unto all who 
weep: 
Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep. 
—James Buckham. 
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and some on music. Each conveying a 
sense of appreciation and understanding 
that helped to make the hearty hungry for 
mo’e of the beauty that these learned 
s) .rits had found in their quest. 


oO 


All of these are beauties of Jehovah. But 
there is a beauty cf Jehovah that crowns 
them all. It is not tc be stated in word, it 
can never be put on canvass, and there is 
no voice nor instrument vibrant enough to 
express it in song. It must have been this 
that the writer long ago would have been 
willing to give a lifetim2 in pursuit of the 
understanding of it. 

There is a loving-kindness of God to 
which the human spirit responds when the 
acts of worship or moments of reverent re- 
flection are sought. Jesus used the word 
Father to convey this. .By other figures cf 
speech many have tried to impress on 
others the personally felt estimates of the 
Almighty; some would say, as a mother 
stills her child. But be the figure what it 
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may, we strangely warm to the beauty of 
the far-reaching love of God. 

There is a power of God, and a knowledge 
of God, and a justice of God, and other im- 
measurable qualities that we usually as- 
cribe to the Deity also, and all bid for the 
search of the human spirit. Our imperfect 
perceivings, and our impatience of en- 
deavor, have often allowed us to do injustice 
to our inspirations which we have but dimly 
caught. We have pictured a power that 
makes us afraid; or we have interpreted a 
knowledge that makes us but playthings in 
creation; or we have conceived of justice 
that curses rather than corrects. 

Yet however imperfect our pictures, or 
descriptions, of the qualities of infinite good 
spirit, we see behind them the great reality 
transcending our feeble effort to understand 
oy express. Seeing that, we continue on. 
And though we wait fer still greater artists 
to come to patini still greater masterpieces, 
or greater musicians tc blend and organize 
the harmonies into some greater composi- 
tions, many fervent spirits will wait also 
for greater prophets who can reveal more 
truly the beauty and the majesty of God. 


oO 


Since first Thy Word awaked my heart, 
Like new life dawning o’er me, 
Where’er I turn my eyes, thou art 
All light and love before me. 
Nought else I feel or hear nor see, 
All bonds of carth I sever, 
Thee, O God, and only thee, 
I live for now and ever. 


Like him whose fetters dropped away 
When light shown o’er his prison, 
My spirit touched by mercy’s ray, 
Hath from her chains arisen. 
And shall a soul thou bid’st be free 
Return to bondage? Never! 
Thee, O God, and only thee, 
I live for now and ever. 
—Thomas Moore. 


oOo 


The beauty of God is not to be seen only 
in temples. It may be seen in a landscape, 
in the clear sky at night-time, the sparkle of 
a gem, or in the symmetry of a snowflake. 

But there is something other than seeing 
that helps to discover the splendor of God. 
It can be heard in the song of the bird and 
felt in the touch of a loved one. The fra- 
grance of the flower reveals it too. 

But there is a temple beauty—a fineness 
of God found in worship—that adds to the 
glory. we find elsewhere. 

And it is worth the interest of a lifetime 
to keep discovering it. 

o 
“Bring thou me back, by love’s sweet dis- 


cipline, 
Into thy hands.” 


o 


Speak to us, Infinite Artist; we would 
see and hear and feel more of thy beauty 
that is about us everywhere. Then let thy 
touches fall upon our own lives. Reshape 
and re-transform us, if needs be. We want 
more truly to be the image of thyself. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 











Woman’s Wor 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





MIAMI CONFERENCE WOMEN 


Watch the Dates for Your Rallies! 
March 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11 


Be sure to attend YOUR Rally! 





“Pray One for Another” 
(James 5:16) 


I CANNOT tell why there should come to 
me 
A thought of some one miles and miles 
away. 
In swift insistence on the memory, 
Unless a need there be that I should pray. 


Too hurried oft are we to spare the thought, 
For days together, of some friends away; 

Perhaps God does it for us, and we ought 
To read his signal as a call to pray. 


Ferhaps, just then, my friend has fiercer 
fight, 
And more appalling weakness, and decay 
Of courage, darkness, some lost sense of 
right; 
And so, in case he needs my prayer, I 
pray. 
Friends, do the same for me. If I intrude 
Unasked upon you, on some crowded day, 
Give me a moment’s prayer as interlude; 
Be very sure I need it, therefore pray. 


And when you pray, dear friend, I ask of 


thee, ; 
That thou wilt seek of God not mine own 
way; 
Not what I want, but his blest thought for 
me, 
Do thou through Jesus Christ implore, I 
pray. 


—-Selectecdl. 





Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





Leadership Training 
URING the last month the following 
have received credit on the Standard 
Training Course: 

Elkhart, Indiana. Mrs. Lulu Myers, Mrs. 
Arthur Bower, Mrs. Ruth Hurst, Mrs. Etta 
Mahn, B. J. Kidder, Mrs. N. M. Yerkes, 
Pauline Whitmyer. 

Hickory Grove Church, Delphi, Indiana. 
Mrs. J. E. Galloway, Walter H. Casad, Miss 
Mabel Casad, Mrs. Nellie Casad, Orville C. 
Schock. 

East Springfield, Pa. 
Lillian Biegert. 

Albany, New York. Mrs. Thurman Bish- 
op, Mrs. Euretha B. Whitbeck, Miss Mira 
Snider. 

The following have successfully passed ex- 
aminations on the Oliver Teacher Training 
Course: 

Everett, Pa. 


Iva Everett, Mrs. 


Sara Collins, Effie Grove, 


Grace Showalter, Rhoda Foor, Marguerite 
Williams, Mabel Sipes, Ethel Calhoun, Nel- 
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lie Harchelode, Grace Daniels, Edith 
Ritchey. 

Hidalgo, Til. Leroy Cowger, Bonnie Wag- 
ner. 


Progress in Christian Education 
ENERAL Secretary E. P. Gates, of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 

writes that there has been an average of ten 
new Christian Endeavor societies organized 
each day since the first of last October. 
This means thousands of young people 
banded together under the banner of Chris- 
tian Endeavor “For Christ and the Church.” 
Two of our young people’s groups have re- 
cently set out with a definite C. E. goal. 
Northwestern Indiana young people voted to 
endeavor to have a Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety in every church of that conference be- 
fore their rally the second week in June. The 
young people of Eastern North Carolina are 
also C. E. enthusiasts, and are working to- 
ward the same goal. These young people 
have just held a meeting at the Wake Chap- 
el Christian Church to rally their forces 


and plan for future work. The Christian 
Church now has over ten thousand Chris- 
tian Endeavorers enrolled in societies in all 
sections of the church. 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 
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Self-Denial Weeks 

UR Mission Departments have done well 

and wisely in setting aside certain self- 
deniai weeks both for foreign and home mis- 
sions. Lack of self-denial is one of the 
weakest points of the church. The element 
of sacrifice is one of the greatest needs of 
the church. Where sacrifice is well devel- 
oped, you will always find spiritual growth 
and power. It is costly, however, and diffi- 
cult to develop. It takes love, patience, and 
prayer to get it really started. If you want 
your church to progress and to be a real 
spiritual dynamic, that is one very neces- 
sary element. Only when the spirit of sac- 
rifice takes possession of the hearts and 
minds of the members of a church, will the 
church become a good working church. 

The missionary cause has always been 
linked with sacrifice. The missionary work, 
more than any other line, reveals the spirit 
of sacrifice in a church or denomination. 
Our Mission Secretaries have done well to 
set aside definite weeks for such sacrificial 
training. There should be real sacrifices 
made, real denying of self, a real going- 
without, not only because our mission cause 
is crippled and suffering for funds, but 
because we need to get started on the sacri- 
ficial idea and method. 

Dr. Helfenstein and his Dover people have 
introduced a splendid idea. They have set 
a common day each week on which they go 
without the noonday meal and give its 
equivalent to missions. They gather at the 
table, have the usual devotions, and thus by 
a bare table emphasize the sacrificial spirit. 
It is not merely the going without a meal a 
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week and giving the value of the meal; 
there are vital matters with it—there is the 
very definite day and meal and there is the 
gathering at the empty table and spending 
the usual time at the table. These are espe- 
cially important. The reality of Christian- 
ity is revealed in the sacrificial elements. 
Self-denial week, March 7-14, should not 
only make large additions to our regular 
mission giving but should greatly enrich our 
lives spiritually. It will mean little or noth- 
ing if it means but just a method to raise 
our regular and usual missionary offering. 
The self-denial giving must be an extra giv- 
ing beyond what we would give ordinarily. 


“It Didn’t Happen” 

HIS was the reply Mr. John D. Rocke- 

feller made when he was asked how it 
happened that out of his great wealth he 
gave so many millions of dollars to Chris- 
tian work. We know that frequently the 
more one’s possessions the less proportion- 
ately he gives to Christian causes. People 
who have large resources do not always give 
largely to Christian enterprises. The reply 
that Mr. Rockefeller gave was, “It didn’t 
happen.” No, it did not happen, for he 
learned it at his mother’s knee. There as 
a little boy she taught him to tithe and lay 
definitely aside the Lord’s part. That teach- 
ing has gone with him through his long life, 
and great Christian causes have been great- 
ly blessed. 

Are your children learning to tithe and 
lay aside the Lord’s part now? Their hab- 
its and principles go through life whether 
they be for selfishness or as stewards. Will 
vour children be selfish or will they “honor 
the Lord with their substance?” 





Evangelism and Life Service 
Rev. McD. 
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Howsare, Executive Secretary 
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A Hundred Each Day Until Easter 


NE cannot read the reports coming in 

from our various churches showing 
such a marked degree of success in winning 
men and women to Christ, without a thrill 
of achievement. Whatever else we may do 
as a people, no work is more fundamental. 
Neither can one read the literature of sister 
denominations without a feeling that a uni- 
versal spirit of evangelism permeates all 
Protestantism, and that a new evangelistic 
fervor is crystallizing into a united effort 
quickly tc save a lost world. 

We plead for a still larger place for 
evangelism in the minds of our people and 
the activities of our church programs. We 
have done well, but we can do infinitely 
better. Last year witnessed our largest in- 
crease, but we have scarcely touched the 
hem of the garment of our larger possibil- 
ities. Where we have reached one, hun- 
dreds were available and the only thing that 
limited our past achievement was our un- 
willingness to undertake the larger task, for 
indeed the field was white unto the harvest. 

Our present reported membership of 
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116,469 ought to be increased to 125,000 dur- 
ing the remainder of this evangelistic year. 
All we need to do is to commit ourselves in 
a little more strenuous way to this task, for 
there are a sufficient number of individuals 
standing on the threshold of the Kingdom, 
who by a little personal effort on our part 
would commit themselves definitely to the 
Christ and Kingdom activities. We ought 

to win at least one hundred a day from 
now until Easter, and then with a post- 
Easter campaign carried out, and a follow- 
up campaign of listed prospects closely pro- 
secuted, we ought easily to reach this goal. 

Shall we do it? 


HE best evangelistic work is that form 

which enlists the largest number of 
helpers. Using a synthesis of methods, in 
which all talents and offices are recognized 
and employed, it puts greatest emphasis 
upon personal work. It is strongly urged 
that personal work to be most effective must 
be systematized, giving attention to training 
in methods and leading those who undertake 
it to co-ordinate their efforts, uniting their 
endeavors in order to secure better and 
quicker results. The idea should obtain, 
moreover, that the evangelistic efforts of the 
church and of the individual should be con- 
tinuous, knowing no intermittence, carry- 
ing their loving zeal into all seasons of the 
year, into all localities, including those of 
temporary residence or even of recreation 
and throughout life from the dawn of 
Christian existence to its attainment of the 
final well-done, which will be the highest 
reward of every sincere spirit. And it can- 
not be too strongly emphasized or too often 
reiterated that it should never be the case 
that the interest of the worker ceases when 
some formal confession of Christ has been 
obtained.—Bishop Frederick D. Leete. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 
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ALREADY we are having some very 
“” favorable comments on the Self-denial 
Week plan announced in The Herald last 
week. Letters have gone to all pastors and 
church clerks asking for their co-operation, 
but we have not at this writing had time 
to hear from these. We hope also to secure 
the hearty co-operation of all our Sunday- 
school superintendents and Christian En- 
deavor leaders. If we can get the whole 
church to observe just one week of genuine 
self-denial and add the amount thus saved 
to their regular Foreign Mission offering, 
we believe the deficit can be wiped out and 
the larger work we should do can be under- 
taken. 

Here are some of the comments we have 
already received: 

From an Indiana pastor: “I am quite 
pleased with the self-denial plan. Cannot 
see any reason for its failing to bring great 
results. Surely no one who loves our Christ 
even a little could refuse in the face of our 
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put into Japanese yen. 
considerable further rise in exchange. 


It is now .44%. 
serious difficulties.” 


into Japanese money. 


Missions? 





MR. BUSINESS MAN, READ THIS 


N a very recent letter, Dr. E. C. Fry, Treasurer of our Mission in Japan, writes: 
“Exchange in Decemher, 1924, was .387%. Your last (December, 1925) came 
at .455%%. This means a drop of ten percent produced by American dollars when 
While forecasts are impossible, the prospects are for 
It is well within the range of possibilities 
that exchange may recover to normal (.493%4 or thereabout) within this calendar 
year, or sufficiently near to it to enforce disastrous cuts in our work, far beyond 
the serious ones we have already arranged for the coming year... . If the average 
rate rises above .45, we shall be facing a crisis.” 


in a later letter, dated January 18, he says: 
Only a very siight further rise will throw our Mission into 


As a business man, you know what this means. 
deficit here we are finding that even the meager appropriation we have made 
for this year in Japan is cut even more when it reaches Japan and is exchanged 


Do you need any further proof of the vital necessity of observing Self-denial 
Week, March 7-14, and placing on the Lord’s altar a great offering for Foreign 
Let us get behind this proposition. 


THE FOREIGN MISSION DEPARTMENT, 


a 
— 


“Exchange continues rising. 


In addition to our heavy 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary. 
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dilemma to deny himself along the lines 
suggested. I shall be glad individually to 
practice self-denial week, and shall do my 
utmost to get my people to do so.” 

From a pastor in Massachusetts: “I ap- 
prove the self-denial plan. Mrs. has 
used this in her Sunday-school class during 
the Lenten season and it works out well, 
and is a blessing to those who try it.” 

From a Church Mission Secretary in 
Rhode Island: “We began Sunday with the 
prayer pledge. One hundred seventy were 
carried home at the first presentation of it. 
The others will be mailed to absentees. 
Though we collect money all the time for 
missions, I think the Self-denial Week plan 
will be a good reminder for the Sunday- 
school and our Sunday-school secretary of 
Missions plans to use it.” 

From a Wisconsin pastor: “I have al- 
ready announced the Self-denial Week plan 
in my churches and hope we shall have a 
much larger offering in March.” 

From a New Jersey pastor: “Our church 
is going to get behind this proposition that 
is so much upon your heart and ours by 
observing the week, beginning March 7, as 
sacrificial week in the interest of the deficit 
in the Department of Foreign Missions.” 

The Southern Christian Convention, which 
is just now undertaking to raise an 
emergency mission offering, has endorsed 
the Self-denial Week plan and Dr. Atkinson 
is pushing it with his usual vigor and effect- 
iveness. It means a great deal to our whole 
cause to feel that the whole church—north, 
south, east, and west—is getting back of 
this definite proposition which we believe 
will not only bring in larger offerings but 
which will be a great blessing to our people. 
Dr. Helfenstein, of People’s Church, Dover, 
Delaware, is following a slightly different 
plan of self-denial into which his people are 
heartily entering. Instead of doing without 
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seme luxury for each of the seven days of 
Self-denial Week, the members of this 
church plan to do without one entire meal 
on a certain day during that week. The 
plan is for the family to gather about the 
empty table at mealtime and have a short 
devotional service instead of the meal. The 
amount saved from doing without this meal 
is to be given as the self-denial offering. 
It is an excellent plan. We are glad to 
mention it here as some of our churches 
may choose to use this idea instead of the 
one we have suggested. Either plan will 
prove a great blessing if sincerely observed. 

Let us keep in mind that the Self-denial 
Offering should be in addition to what we 
would ordinarily bring as our Foreign Mis- 
sion offering in March. If we observe Self- 
denial Week and simply bring what we 
would ordinarily bring for Foreign Missions 
on the day appointed, we will not be really 
making a sacrifice for the Lord. If you 
have not sent for the free literature for this 
Foreign Mission Period, we are ready to 
fill your order as quickly as we hear from 
you. Some pastors follow the plan of mail- 
ing this literature with a letter to every 
member of their churches. It is a fine plan. 
This year such a letter should be mailed a 
few days before the beginning of the Self- 
denial Week, making sure to enclosed the 
leaflet describing the plan, and also the 
offering envelope. 

Since last week nine more churches have 
adopted the Blue Book program and their 
names will be published next week. 


SS 


In this day of stress and strain when 
young people need all the ballast possible, 
parents who absent themselves from the 
services of the church are helping to throw 
the ballast 
Bulletin. 


overboard.—lIllinois Church 
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Jesus Washes the Disciples’ Feet 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 7, 1926 
John 13:1-15 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—The Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister and 
to give his life a ransom for many.—Matt. 
20:28. 


2. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, March 1—Jesus Washes His 
Disciples’ Feet. John 13:1-15. 
Tuesday, March 2—Jehovah’s Require- 
ment. Micah 6:1-8. 
Wednesday, March 3—The Childlike 
Spirit. Mark 9:30-37. 
Thursday, March 4—The Reward of 
Humility. Prov. 22:1-9. 
Friday, March 5—Laboring With the 
Lowly One. Matt. 11:25-30. 
Saturday, March 6—Having the Mind of 
Christ. Phil. 2:1-11. 
Sunday, March 7—The Lord Respects 
the Lewly. Psalm 138:1-S. 











A WORSHIP SERVICE 


Hymn—"‘‘When the Lord of Love Was Here,” 
No. 100 in “Worship and Song.” 

Hymn—"“‘Love Divine, All Love Excelling,” 
No. 123 in “Worship and Song.” 

Story of the Foot-washing—Told by president 
of young women’s class. 

Prayer—By teacher of young women. Thanks 
for all who serve us, particularly in lowly 
places, and prayer to be willing, lovingly 
and humbly to do the thing next to us that 
needs to be done. 

Hymn—“O Master Workman of the Race,” 
No. 102 in “Worship and Song.” 

Secretary—Goals reached in February. 

Superintendent—Plans for the School of Mis- 
sions. 

Hymn—"Father, I Know That All My Life,” 
No. 50 in ‘Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Study Period. 


Love to the Limit 


OW petty our loves are. A girl loved her 

brother. Then later in life she thought 
he got too much of the father’s property, 
and she never spoke to him again. A man 
loved his church, but the treasurer gave 
him credit with giving ten dollars when he 
had given twelve, and he left the church. 
Jesus loved his people. They were erring, 
selfish, and narrow of aim and view, and 
yet he went right on loving them to the end 
and uttermost. And the mother of James 
and John was changed from a self-seeker 
to a martyr-spirited disciples; and even 
Judas, so eager for a few pieces of silver, in 
remorse before such undying love, went out 
and suicided. 


Jesus Knowing 


He was perfectly conscious of himself, 
and probably never more so than now. He 
knew the blood rich and royal and precious 
that was flowing in his veins. So should you 
be too. You, too, are a child of a king, and 
there is crimson blood flowing in your veins. 
You ought to straighten up your shoulders 
when you remember you have been taught to 


say, “Our father,” and that you have been 
made in his image. 
Washing Disciples’ Feet 


But here is the mystery of it. When we 
become self-conscious, our tendency and our 
danger vie that we become “chesty,” and 
want the chief seats. At this very time the 
disciples were wrangling about who was to 
be the greatest. When they all came in 
with feet, soiled and tired, anyone of them 
could have taken a servant’s place, and 
refreshed the feet of the others. But one 
can hardly conceive of its entering their 
minds. But Jesus, the infinite, divine Son 
of God, stoops to wash their feet. But 
did he stoop? Were his shoulders ever so 
rugged and manly as when he bent them 
to perform a simple, helpful, lowly service? 
They were contending for their own inter- 
ests; he was serving others. 

Thou Shalt Never Wash My Feet 


Impetuous Peter again. Probably stung 
to shame, he is nevertheless not aroused to 
thought, but runs to an extreme position. 
There are many who today are conscious of 
their own wrong and their ~need, who act 
as foolishly. If they could do some out- 
standing thing, they would be glad, but, like 
Naaman, they are unwilling just to go and 
wash in the Jordan. 

Not My Feet Only but My Hands 
Now he jumps to the other extreme. We 


do need sentiment and emotion, and religion 
or love without emotion would be a dry 
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affair with but little to motivate it. But 
the danger after all of the shouting, glory, 
hallelujah attitude is the jump to the other 
extreme. Let us not fear emotion, much less 
deride it, for it was very abundant in Jesus; 
but let us control it and use it like steam to 
drive things and get things done. 

Save to Wash His Feet 


After all, it is not the act itself. Our 
Roman Catholic brethren to the contrary. 
nevertheless, it is not the act of eating a 
bit of bread or slipping a taste of wine. Or 
our Episcopalian or Disciple brethren to 
the contrary, is it a little water on the 
head from the hand of the episcopally or- 
dained, or buried beneath it that counts. In 
all these beautiful rites and ceremonies the 
value lies far deeper than the act. In this 
instance what was needed on Peter’s part 
was a surrender to the will of his Lord that 
counted. That in his case is the spiritual 
thing of which the washing the feet was 
the material. 

I Have Given You an Example 


There are humble tasks and many of them 
still to do. A number of years ago a young 
woman was attending a great C. E. conven- 
tion, and one of the leading workers was 
questioning her as to the office she held. She 
was not an officer, nor chairman of a com- 
mittee; but she was “just a member,” a 
member, nevertheless, interested enough to 
seek inspiration and help. Any humble 
service is a contribution to the work of our 
Lord. “Inasmuch as ye have done it. . . 
If Ye Know, Blessed Are Ye if Ye Do 


” 


After all, it is not so much how much 
you know, or how much you believe, but 
what do you do. What is your Christianity 
worth in getting the world’s work done, or 
your membership in the church in making 
it a power for righteousness and God? 


Persevere—In What? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MARCH 7, 1926 
Acts 20:17-24; Heb. 12:1-4 (Consecration Meeting) 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

Ask two members to tell of instances of persever- 
ance about which they know. 

Have two members tell of two parables of Jesus 
illustrating perseverance. 

Ask two members to tell of two instances of perse- 
verance on the part of historical personages. Ask 
two members to tell two instances of missionary per- 
severance. 

For Debate: Resolved, That 
more than perseverance. 

Suggested Hymns: “Stand up. Stand up for Je- 
sus ;”” “My Soul, Be on Thy Guard ;”’ “Marching With 
the Heroes ;” ‘“‘Never Give Up; “Go Forward Chris- 
tian Soldiers ;” “On to the Front;” “The Son of God 
Goes Forth to War.” 

Subjects for Prayer: 

Pray for the tempted. 

Pray for those on the verge of despair. 

Pray for the discouraged. 

Pray for the missionaries in the hard. discourag- 
ing fields, that they may persevere, and not lose heart. 

Pray for those who may have prayed long and 
have not received the answer and their faith is waver- 


ing, 
Thoughts on the Theme 
BIDE in Christ. John 15:1-7. The se- 
cret of abiding is contained in two words 
—Trust and Obey. Faith brings us within 


adaptability counts 


the charmed sphere of the life of Christ, 
and obedience and trust keep us there. So 
perseverance in relation to abiding means 
continue to trust and obey. And it is worth 
the while to persevere in abiding, for there 
are great blessings found in abiding; fruit- 
bearing, power in prayer, the love of Christ 
realized, joy, the friendship of Christ. 

Hold fast to faith. Heb. 10:35-89. Many, 
if not most of us, are so constituted that 
it takes perseverance to keep our faith 
bright and strong. We need to feed our 
faith on the Word of God or it will grow 
sickly and feeble, for “faith cometh by hear- 
ing the Word of God.” 

There are many obstacles to faith today 
and it takes perseverance to overcome them. 

Persevere in doing good. Rom. 2:4-7. “Pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing.” That is 
perseverance in well-doing. That does not 
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mean doing good by spurts and spasms, but 
keeping at it every day in the week, every 
week in the month, every month in the year, 
and every year in the decade. “Patient con- 
tinuance.” That means pegging away when 
effects are scarce. That means not giving 
up so long as you know that you are on the 
right track. Only children plant acorns at 
night and expect to reap oak trees in the 
morning; but many grown men and women 
seem to expect to plant the Word of God one 
day and reap a harvest of souls the next 
day. Plant and water and cultivate day 
after day with patience. 

Persevere in service. Gal. 6:7-10. “Let 
us not be weary in well-doing.” How many 
people I know who once were workers for 
the Master but who became weary and are 
now shirkers. They get in the way of the 
workers and hinder the progress of the 
church in the world. It calls for persever- 
ance in the work of the Kingdom. There 
are the allurements of other things that 
hinder us. There is our own natural in- 
dolence. There is our own natural disincli- 
nation to effort that hinders us and we need 
to persevere in our service, and we have as 
an incentive to service the promise of a 
reaping if we persevere. 

Persevere in consecration. Eph. 4:20-24. 
That means keep on God’s altar all that you 
put there. Do not attempt to take it back. 
Sometimes we see those who at one time in 
their lives seem to have been wholly conse- 
crated to the work of God, but who have 
taken back that which they had dedicated 
to God and are using that talent, their in- 
tellect, their body, their brain, for self. Per- 
severe and make your consecration, if 
possible, more complete as the days come 
and go. 

Persevere in loyalty. Rev. 2:8-11. “Be 
thou faithful unto death.” Loyalty—faith- 
fulness—is one of the finest virtues. It is 
so much needed. There are many who are 
ready to plunge into a matter with great 
enthusiasm when it is new and everything 
is going well, but whose enthusiasm dies out 
when the struggle is on. They are like 
Peter of old who, when there seemed the 
possibility of the success of the Kingdom of 
Christ, was willing to die with his Master, 
but who, in the hour of the Master’s great- 
est need, could not watch with him one little 
hour. How the heart of many a leader in 
the cause of Christ has been brought nigh to 
the breaking as he has seen those who had 
been all enthusiasm when things were mov- 
ing along swimmingly, desert and lie down 
on the job when the real tug of war came. 
Persevere in faithfulness. 


Acts 20:17-24. Paul was facing suffer- 
ing, bonds, imprisonment, persecutions; but 
he went forward with great perseverance to 
the finishing of the task that had been laid 
out for him to do. No one will ever finish 
the task God has for him to do without 
great perseverance. There will be times 
when you will just have to force yourself 
by sheer will power to stagger on in the 
path of duty. Jesus was on that last jour- 
ney with his disciples, going up to Jeru- 
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salem to his shameful betrayal and his 
crown of thorns and his cross, and we read 
that he “set his face like a flint to go up to 
Jerusalem.” But I think a great joy must 
have filled his soul as he cried out of his 
awful agony of suffering, “It is finished.” 

Some Incentives to Perseverance. Heb. 
12:1-4. The cloud of witnesses watching us 
in our race of life. Perhaps this may mean 
the saints who through great tribulation 
have entered the Kingdom of God. It may 
mean the angelic hosts of that heavenly 
world. It may mean the people who are 
about us in our daily walk of life who are 
watching us to see whether we will fail or 
not. Some wistfully, with weary and pain- 
filled eyes, are looking to us for inspiration. 
Some with eyes filled with hope and pride 
watch us press on through the trials and 
difficulties with determined hearts and reso- 
lute tread. Some are watching critically, 
thinking we will fail, half-hoping perhaps 
that we will; but who may, if we are faith- 
ful, be led to walk the heavenly way. Chris- 
tian Endeavorers, persevere! 


To Illustrate 


The graduating class of the high school 
of Menasha, Wisconsin, had this distinctive 
class motto, “The elevator to success is not 
running—take the stairs.”"—The Utica 
Press. 

“T never,” said an employer, “lack begin- 
ners in my office or factory, but the supply 
of completers is never equal to the demand.” 
-—The Youth’s Companion. 

It is related of Christopher Columbus, 
the discoverer of America, that he used to 
write in his log-book in the evening of a 
day when they had failed to sight the land 
they were in quest of, the date, and then 
under it he added the words, “Sailed on!” 
There is often much to discourage us, but 
we should keep sailing on, determined to 
reach the goal to which God has called us. 
—The Sunday Circle. 

Lord Palmerston was once speaking to a 
famous French statesman on the compara- 
tive merits of European soldiers. “French 
soldiers are the bravest in the world,” 
claimed the Frenchman. “Ours are not the 
bravest in the world,” replied the English- 
man, “but they are brave for a quarter of 
an hour longer than any others.” It is that 
extra quarter of an hour that tells. Many 
men can wrestle, but they fail because they 
don’t hold on long enough.—The C. E 
World. 

“To know how to wait,” says De Maistre, 
‘is the secret of success.” Cyrus Field was 
ten years in laying the Atlantic cable. The 
first time he tried to lower it the great rope 
snapped in mid-ocean, and when _ they 
grappled it and brought it to the surface, it 
slipped away from them and was gone. Not 
until he had tried thirty times was the tire 
less patience of the projector rewarded. In 
life’s school one of the hardest lessons is to 
learn to wait patiently—Rev. W. S. Aber- 
nethy. 

Do It! 


(For Reading or Recitation) 


Do it! Keep on and leap on—get through it! 

Don’t stop in the road or hop like a toad 

From this side to that, or fly like a bat 

With your head upside down till your brain rattles 
*round ; 

Of course there are boulders! 

But you have strong shoulders. 

A tug and a stride, though, will move them aside—so! 


Deep ruts? To be sure. 

Toward the end, though, they’re fewer. 

The path over there may appear far more fair, 
But you haven't the time to find out if it’s prime. 
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And the road to the right winds too far out of sight. 

It may prove much slicker, and smoother, and quicker, 

But you know your way’s right, for the goal is in 
sight. 

So what if it’s rough—isn’t sureness enough? 

Jot this down where ’twill stay, for you need it aii 


lay. 
What’s got without effort is worth what it cost. 
The easily gained things are easily lost. 

When a road is worn flat, you can bet your best hat 
That it leads to a place where too many are at. 


When a way is all roughness and gruffness and tough- 
ness 

And brambled and scrambled and wildly o’ergrown— 

You can make up your mind 

There are new things to find, 

That you are getting at something that hasn't been 
known. 

If you don’t go on through it you'll live on to rue it. 

Somebody who isn’t a quitter will do it. 

He'll laugh as he rambles his way through the 
brambles ; 

He'll know that the big things of life must be won. 

He won't mind a stumble (it takes time to grumble) ; 

He won’t care a pin if he does bark his shin. 

He won’t be defeated because he’s o’erheated, 

He'll leap on and keep on until he gets in. 


~-Herbert Kaufman, in The Live Wire. 


For Discussion 


What is your definition for perseverance? 

What is the difference between perseverance and 
stubbornness ? 

‘What are some of the things in which we should 
persevere as individuals? 

What are some of the things in which we should 
persevere as a society? 

Name some things not worth the effort, in which 
people persevere. 

What did Christ teach about perseverance in 
prayer? 

What reward for perseverance in faithfulness is 
promised in Rev. 2:10? 


Let Us Broaden Our Vision 


N looking over some minutes and reports 
of conference sessions of nearly a cen- 
tury ago, one is struck with the frequency 
of the presence of visiting ministers from 
other States and localities. Their preaching 
and suggestions had much to do with the 
unification in doctrine and practices of our 
people in other days. 

Recent programs show a change, for 
names of local men largely make up present- 
day programs. 

This need not be so; for every conference 
program should be made flexible so that 
visitors from our other conferences or from 
other friendly denominations could be heard. 

In this way the vision of the laity may be 
broadened, so that the people may see our- 
selves not as independent workers, but as 
a part of the larger forces for world evan- 
gelization. 

I love Indiana much, but I love America 
more. I love my conference, my denomina- 
tion truly, but I am more interested in the 
spread of the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

What we need is more light; and that we 
shall get from others. Visitors may do us 
much good. He that would have friends 
must show himself to be friendly. It is our 
privilege to be a mutual friend, a sort of 
peace commissioner between estranged 
brothers everywhere, between people of 
divers creeds and names. Since we receive 
all, and fellowship all, we should make it 
plain that we receive them not because of 
their man-made tests or names or organiza- 
tions, but because of the birthmark that 
each of them wears as individual Chris- 
tians. 

E. A. DEVORE. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 





* 
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Glancing at Europe 
(Continued from page eight) 


notables are quite as interesting as the his- 
torical aspects of the country. Artistic con- 
crete fences to represent pickets, concrete 
disks upon which to stack grain, stone walls 
along railroads and facing river banks, cur- 
tains at outside and otherwise open doors, 
bamboo screens for the protection of work- 
men from the heat as they work on build- 
ings, flailing grain by hand and winnowing 
it by the wind, many teams of fine white 
oxen, etc., are a part of the things to be 
seen in a rural trip. 

One must not consume space in a period- 
ical of this type to record the impressions of 
the many cities of Italy. We stop for a 
moment to comment on Naples and its en- 
virons. Our hotel overlooks the beautiful 
Bay of Naples, a part of the Mediterranean, 
that “tideless sea,” around which the 
ancient world invested its activities. From 
its quaint window balcony we look across 
much of the city and over upon majestic 
Vesuvius constantly belching forth a 
straight high stream of steam and smoke. 
Naples seems to speak more English and 
have more poverty than many Italian cities. 

Every one visiting Naples takes a trip 
to the famous blue grotto, about two hours 
sail out of the city, entrance to which is 
made by small boats. The opening will ad- 
mit one boat at a time provided the two 


passengers in it recline in the bottom of 


the boat while passing through. Inside you 
are under a great dome of rock which forms 
an immense cathedral-like room. The 
waters inside are a peculiar blue, into the 
depths of which you look many feet, easily 
discerning the fish which are swimming 
about. 

A similar favorite of the tourist is the 
famous Amalfi drive over which your dar- 
- ing Italian takes you at a speed which, as 
you skirt high precipices with many short, 
sharp turns, develops an exclusive reliance 
upon Providence. The outward trip is made 
inland through beautiful natural scenery 
and quaint little towns, past beautiful coun- 
try villas, citrous groves, and vineyards. 
After crossing the divide, the return is made 
along the mountainside of the seashore 
where sharp serpentine roads have been 
grooved in the hillside. The wonderful quiet 
blue of the Mediterranean stretches unend- 
ingly to your left while the rugged tree- 
covered mountains are above and below you. 

Of course Pompeii is visited. One feels 
that he is looking upon the inner and pri- 
vate life of a people stopped midway of 
their daily occupations almost two thousand 
years ago. In what splendor and grossness 
they lived. Much of our modern conven- 
ience they knew and many of their ancient 
sins we have yet. When their practices as a 
whole are learned, one realizes how great 
has been the effect of Christianity in the 
world. A paved road connects Pompeii and 
Naples, they tell you. This is true, but 
quite a number of those huge paving blocks 
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seem to be missing and nothing has yet been 
substituted in their places. 

In trips out of Naples goats, cows, don- 
keys, and horses are seen in sections of the 
dwelling houses. Dirt is everywhere. It is 
said that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
but in Naples it is next to impossible. Along 
the way one sees land being irrigated by 
horse and windlass, also by man power as 
a substitute for the horse. Women are 
seen doing the heaviest kind of manual 
labor. Goats and cows are driven from door 
to door by the milkman and orders are filled 
by the necessary milking while the customer 
waits. Bread is seen raising on the floors of 
rooms level with the street before open doors 
a few feet only from the sidewalk. Macaroni 
frequently dries in the yard outside—a wel- 
come practice to the flies. If a germ blows 
clear through a yard of macaroni strings 
drying in this fashion it is certainly an ex- 
perienced and persistent one. A child meet- 
ing a priest on the street stops to kiss his 
hand. Funerals are elaborate affairs en- 


OUR LITTLE LIVES 


QO PATIENT Christ, when long ago, 
O'er old Judea’s rugged hills, 
Thy willing feet went too and fro 
To find and comfort human ills— 
Did once thy tender, earnest eyes 

Look down the solemn centuries 
And see the smallness of our lives? 


Souls struggling for the victdry, 
And martyrs finding death were gain, 
Souls turning from the Truth and thee, 
And falling deep in sin and pain— 
Great heights and depths were surely seen, 
But, oh, the dreary waste between— 
Small lives, not base, perhaps, but mean; 


Their selfish efforts for the right, 

Or cowardice that keeps from sin, 
Content to only see the height 

That nobler souls will toil to win! 
O shame! to think thine eyes should see 
The souls contented just to be— 
The lives, too small to take in thee. 


Lord, let this thought awake our shame, 
That blessed shame that stings to life, 
Rouse us to live for thy dear name, 
Arm us with courage for the strife. 
O Christ! be patient with us. still; 
Dear Christ: remember Calvary’s hill— 
Our little lives with purpose fill! 


—Margaret Deland. 
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tailing great expense. Yet the Italian is 
artistic, for I saw in Rome the sign, “Auto 
Studio.” 

In such limited space it is doubtful if one 
should even mention Rome, yet he cannot 
refrain, for sensations are experienced in 
historic Rome which are unduplicated else- 
where. Our original civilization was a 
derivative of Rome, therefore our interest in 
all of her ancient aspects is intense. We 
almost shudder as we stand in the ancient 
coliseum and look around the spaces once 
filled with 87,000 seats, then peer into the 
dens beneath in which were kept the wild 
beasts to be turned loose upon those ancient 
Christians and think afresh of all the other 
brutal orgies which took place here. We 
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walk once more along the Appian Way and 
are reminded of the ancient pageants, 
armies, and wealth of commerce which used 
this thoroughfare. We go into the cata- 
combs and think of those early followers in 
“The Way” who found nowhere else as a 
place of protection during their worship. 
We wish those mute skeletons pocketed in 
the walls at which we look might speak to 
us of their day and answer some of our 
queries. We go to the birthplace of Western 
Christianity, the old site of the home of 
Aquila and Priscilla where once lodged that 
tentmaker from Tarsus. The place is now 
occupied by a very simple house of worship. 
The juglike prison, the place of his in- 
carceration, reminds us anew of his Chris- 
tian heroism. 

But Paul now has less distinction than 
Peter in this locality. They show you the 
spring which the latter is reputed to have 
commanded into existence, his footprints im- 
bedded in stone, the impression of his face 
as he leaned in weariness against a stone 
wall, and some inscriptions in the catacombs 
which he is said to have made. The ca- 
thedral which bears his name is said to 
stand on the place of his martyrdom. Eighty 
thousand people can be put inside of it. The 
dome, four hundred feet high, was decorated 
by Michelangelo. In it is a pillar from 
the temple at Jerusalem, said to be one 
against which Jesus leaned. It being Holy 
Year in Rome, we were privileged to pass 
through the “Holy Door” of the cathedral 
which is opened at intervals of twenty-five 
years. When you go to Rome, see St. 
Peter’s and the Colosseum by moonlight if 
possible. 

The vatican, with its eleven hundred 
rooms, is supremely interesting. The famed 
Sistine Chapel is worthy of every favorable 
word which has been spoken concerning it. 
Here Angelo spent approximately one-third 
of his life beautifying its walls and ceil- 
ings. Other masters of painting sculpture 
have also made significant contributions to 
its beauty. Audiences with the pope were 
being easily secured almost every day. 
Everything taken into his presence is auto- 
matically blessed. Catholic pilgrims were 
taking arm loads of rosaries for such bless- 
ings. Because of limited time we did not 
seek such an audience, the reason being 
that though such audiences might be ar- 
ranged for a certain time his holiness ap- 
peared when he chose necessitating waits at 
times of several hours. Under these condi- 
tions there were features in Rome much 
more interesting. It might also be added in 
self-defense that we did not kiss St. Peter’s 
toe. It looked too much kissed to be invit- 
ing. 

The old Roman Forum is full of interest. 
To wander leisurely through it alone with a 
guidebook is very profitable. One is here 
under the constant impression of that con- 
trast between the Rome that was and is. 
The great art galleries filled with old 
masterpieces of painting and sculpture are 
almost inexhaustible. There are also the 
great arches of Augustus, Constantine, 
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Severus, Titus, Tiberius, and others; the 
numerous basilicas; the famous ancient 
baths and magnificent statuary; the 
Cireuses of Caligula, Domitian, and Maxi- 
mus; Obelisks, columns, monuments, and 
mausoleums almost unnumberable; temples 
of Caesar, Castor and Pollux, Fortune, Isis, 
Juno, Jupiter, Minerva, Saturn, Neptune, 
Venus, Vesta, etc.; the pantheon; and many 
other places of interest. Outside of Rome we 
visit the palace of Hadrian and the Villa D. 
Esta, the latter the most beautiful villa in 
Europe. An American capitalist attempted 
in vain to purchase it some years ago. 
Our way takes us through the olive groves 
and vineyards of the French and Italian 


Riviera. The scenery of the blue Mediter- 
ranean which is skirted much of the way 
with the beautiful mountain contrast forms 
a constant picture of beauty. Stops are 
made at Genoa, home of Columbus, Nice, 
Avignon, and other cities and places of in- 
terest. From Nice a visit is made to 
Monaco and the famous Monte Carlo gam- 
bling resort. This was an interesting exper- 
ience as a study in human nature. Around 
the great gaming tables no word is per- 
mitted to be spoken aloud, and faces are 
tense. Thousands of francs change hands 
daily upon the turn of a wheel. The sys- 
tematic way in which everything is con- 
ducted is efficiency at high point. 


The Little Acrobat 
A Story 


BY CORA 


HAT little boy or girl hasn’t seen 
W the acrobats at the circus, those 

wonderful people who go flying 
about the ring in mid-air, swinging by their 
toes from a trapeze, or turning somersaults 
over a row of elephants? 

Now, Corny Chickadee was an acrobat 
also, one of the best in Birdland. For a 
long time Corny had his favorite pine tree 
on the edge of the woods, and in winter he 
hunted fat grubs and cankerworm eggs on 
its rough bark, sheltered himself from Janu- 
ary’s storms among its feathery boughs, and 
did his acrobatic trick on its lowest 
branches. He would perch a moment on a 
bare twig, then turn over and dangle head 
downward by his strong toes, finally swing- 
ing himself upright with as much ease as 
any circus acrobat. 

Fun? I should say it was fun! It was 
Corny’s finest winter game. In summer he 
had little time to play, for he and his mate 
always moved into the deep woods early in 
May and built their nest in the hollow limb 
of an old birch tree. To line the hole with 
sheep’s wool, ferns, feathers, bark, moss, and 
hair was a big task. Then there were the 
six speckled white eggs to tend, and later 
six babies crowded into that stuffy nest to 
be fed and trained to fly. So you can see 
how busy the parents must have been. 

But in autumn and winter, when Corny 
and the other chickadees gave up living in 
pairs and began to live in flocks, there were 
no birds so jolly and care free as they. The 
stormier the weather, the more gayly Corny 
whistled and sang. He was such a hardy 
little bird that he didn’t have to migrate to 
a southern climate for the winter. Would 
you like to know why? Because under his 
soft, fluffy, gray feathers he had a thick 
coat of fat that kept him as warm as toast 
during the coldest snowstorm. 

No matter how freezing the January 
winds, you might have seen Corny Chicka- 
dee’s brownish gray head with its crown of 
black bobbing up and down the pine trunks 
as he hunted for insect eggs, while he 
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paused between bites to sing softly, “Chick- 
a-dee-dee-dee!”” Or you might have seen his 
white breast and the white streak like a 
collar around his neck and his folded gray 
wings and tail edged with white as he hung 
upside down from a stout pine cone on his 
favorite branch. 

One day a dreadful thing happened to 
Corny. He had alighted on his beloved 
perch and started to perform his acrobatic 
trick when he noticed that the branch was 
covered with a gummy substance which 
made it hard for him to move his feet. Soon 
he was stuck fast. Then he remembered the 
two big boys who had stood under the tree 
and watched him closely the day before. Be- 
ing just about the tamest and friendliest of 
all the wild birds, he had never dreamed 
they would do him harm. He began to chirp 
in great fright. 

As if in answer to his cries, the door of 
the house standing on the edge of the wood 
opened, and a little boy came out, limping 
toward the tree on a wooden crutch as fast 
as he could go. 

“Those mean Jones boys have put lime on 
the twigs to catch the chickadees!” he called 
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WE went wandering over the hill, 

My boy and I, my boy and I, 

Out where the woods lie deep and still, 
My boy, my boy and | 

And we saw where the brook runs soft and 

low, 

The sunny slope where the asters grow. 

And we watched the wild birds come and go, 
My boy, my boy and I. 


Then back we came o’er the wind-swept hill, 
My boy and I, my boy and I, 
And our hearts were glad, though our lips 
were still, 
My boy, my boy and I. 
For we saw, from the great hill, rough and 
high, 
The finger of God in a sunset sky, 
And we knew we were pals for aye and aye— 
My boy, my boy and I. 
—M. G. Von Voorhis. 
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to his mother in the doorway. “Poor 
Chicky! Hold still! I'll free you!” 

He climbed on a box and, reaching up 
with his crutch, pulled the branch down 
until he could reach the trembling, strug- 
gling Corny and pull him loose amid much 
wild fluttering. 

Too scared to be grateful to his rescuer, 
Corny flew away to a snowbank to rub the 
gum off his feet. And nothing could per- 
suade him to return to the pine tree for 
fear of falling into the hands of those two 
cruel bird hunters. This adventure made 
him so timid that for several days he hardly 
dared to look for a new perch. 


One bitter cold day, when cankerworms 
were scarce and Corny was hungry, he dis- 
covered a thin trail of hemp seed leading 
along the edge of the wood. Joyfully he 
followed it, eating as he hopped along, cur- 
ious to see where it led; for Corny had a 
remarkably big “bump of curiosity” for so 
tiny a bird. Soon it wound into the yard of 
the house where the Little Lame Boy lived 
and led Corny to the foot of an old Christ- 
mas tree stuck deep in a snowdrift near the 
porch. 

Corny was fond of dead trees. So he 
fluttered cautiously around this one until 
he discovered a great lump of suet fastened 
to one of the upper limbs. He was having a 
fine time pecking at it with his bill when he 
was startled by the low whistle of another 
chickadee. He looked all around him but 
could see none of his friends. He was re- 
turning to the suet when the whistle sounded 
again. Corny was too inquisitive not to 
follow up the call, which seemed to come 
from an upper window just above the porch. 
Cocking his head on one side, he hopped 
along the sill, on which he found a tempting 
lunch of raw peanuts and sunflower seeds. 
As he paused to munch a few of these 
dainties he saw a smiling face gazing at him 
through the window with puckered lips. The 
mystery was solved: it was the Little Lame 
Boy whistling to him like a chickadee. 

Corny flew away, but he soon came back. 
Perching on a bare bough of the Christmas 
tree, he began to turn somersaults and hang 
upside down by his toes. Meanwhile the 
Little Lame Boy looked on at his open win- 
dow, imitating the chickadee’s call. 

After that the little acrobat came every 
day to answer the Little Lame Boy’s whistle, 
to nibble at his suet, and, growing bolder, 
even to venture inside the window. 

At last one day the Little Lame Boy cried 
gleefully: “O, mother, see how tame my 
chickadee is! He’s already eating peanuts 
out of my hand! In a few days I’ll have 
him perching on my shoulder!” 

And he did.—Junior Home Magazine. 


If the sprig puts forth no blossoms, in 
summer there will be no beauty, and in 


autumn no fruit. So if youth be trifled 
away without improvement, manhood will 
be contemptible and old age miserable.— 
Blair. 
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Communications 


Finds Different Viewpoints Helpful 


In a communication last week a brother 
stated that he hesitated to renew his sub- 
scription because of your frequent compro- 
mises with some of the greatest men of our 
age. I, too, frequently disagree with some 
of your logic on certain great questions of 
the day—but—greater the reason why I 
should continue to read The Herald and get 
the opinions of others to keep myself from 
getting into a rut. True, the old-time re- 
ligion is good enough for us yet. Niagara 
still plunges over the mighty precipice 
where she plunged when Columbus dis- 
covered America, and where she was plung- 
ing when Washington crossed the Delaware, 
and will continue to plunge for many mil- 
lions of years perhaps; but she has been 
harnessed to provide many things for man- 
kind which was not even dreamed of a few 
hundred years ago. Why should not the 
church keep up to the times and for that 
matter abreast of the times? For my part 
I am proud of The Herald. Let the good 
work go on. Keep the columns of the good 
old Herald clean of partisan politics, and 
give us the latest and best—the best is never 
too good for us average Christians. It never 
hurts a man to think if he will think with a 
free and unbiased mind and is willing to be 
convinced after sincere reflection and ob- 
servation. C. E. STRAWBRIDGE. 

Lima, Ohio. 


Our Position Inviting 


To my mind The Herald has been say- 
ing some very worth-while things in a worth- 
while way in its editorials on the question 
of a United Church. Unless I am much 
mistaken in attempting to read the signs 
of the present, many of the great denomi- 
nations are showing a tendency to disinte- 
gration. The Episcopalians in this great 
city where they have been leading the 
Protestant denominations both in numerical 
and financial strength, have been losing 
ground. Nearly five thousand fewer com- 
municants are reported for the year just 
closed than for the previous one. Similarly, 
five fewer churches are reported. Out of 
fifteen denominational reports studied, but 
two show increases in all the borroughs 
where they are operating—the Moravians 
and our own. In fact the Moravians simply 
do not show a loss in all, though in two 
boroughs they simply held their own. From 
a membership of 1,442 they grew to 1,485, 
an increase for the year of 48. Our own 
net increase was 154. They formed no new 
organizations, while we just doubled ours. 
Of the fifteen studied, the Methodist Episco- 
pal, and our own record increases in Sun- 
day-school. The other twelve lost, with 
probably the exception of one not reporting 
on this point. The Methodist gained less 
than nine percent in their Sunday-school, 
while the Episcopal gained but a fraction 
of one percent. Our own gain was over 
forty-two percent. All of which indicates 
to my mind that people are ready for our 
position once they come to have a chance to 
know about it. P. S. SAILER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Touching Christian Union 


I congratulate you on the recent edi- 
torials on working towards Christian union. 
They strike me as being very sound in 
thought. They will help much to set people 


to thinking rightly on the matter. There 
has been so much said and not enough 
thinking through on this matter that the edi- 
torials are most timely. Right here folks 
have gotten in the attitude of mind which 


causes them just to sit still and do nothing 
to promote the denominational program for 
fear it might offend others. 
FREDERICK COOPER. 
Truro, Iowa. 


II 


I have been reading with delight your 
many editorials on vital questions that we 
are facing and must face today. I appre- 
ciate your frank, clear positions that you 
take in many of them. I am reading the 
official organs of four different religious 
bodies, and I am frank to confess that in 
my mind many times, “Our Creed and Our 
Belief” is emphasized. I am more convinced 
than ever that isms, dogmas and creeds are 
many times the hindrance and “stumbling 
block” that ought to be laid aside. I think 
the world has waited long enough “to see 
Jesus in us.” D. R. Lusk. 

Noblesville, Indiana. 


III 


Accept my congratulations on your edi- 
torial, “Working Toward Christian Union,” 
as it certainly is the most illuminating 
treatise ever given under your hand. You 
expand our own “Christian comity and fed- 
eration” to a sublime purpose when you in- 
vite all churches, creeds, and denominations 
to lay down their bars of exclusiveness and 
accept every child of God who names the 
name of Christ as his Lord and Savior. 

It certainly is staggering to the faith of 
many to be compelled, in order to have a 
church home, to undergo the many inquisi- 
tional tests of church membership to belong 
to the various denominations who have 
“swapped” fields of labor. It is unchristian 
to deny Christian fellowship to those of an- 
other denomination because they do not be- 
lieve in “immersion,” in a “trinity,” or some 
other pet notion, when our Lord said to his 
disciples upon their confession of faith of 
him being “The Christ, the Son of the Liv- 
ing God,” they were accepted of him. Men 
may barter fields of labor, but they cannot 
rightfully barter souls or persecute their 
Christian brothers because they do not in- 
terpret the Scriptures like themselves. 

Wo. E. SMITH. 

Darlington, Idaho. 


Fundamentals Necessary 


In the recent interesting editorial, “What 
Is Liberal Christianity?” there are many 
beautiful sentiments and Christian general- 
ities; but it also arouses certain inquiries 
to those of us who are in dead earnest to 
bring the Kingdom of God on earth now. 
Our fathers thought that the Kingdom of 
God would be brought about by Christians 
working together, that there were certain 
fundamental truths defined or made plain. 
taught in Christian countries would in- 
evitably come. These truths were assumed 
to be self evident. 

As a seeker after truth, and one who has 
spent a quarter of a century in the Chris- 
tian Church, I would like to have these 
fundamental truths defined or made plain. 
The Christian Century in its issue of Febru- 
ary 11 has a leading editorial on “Impotent 
Liberalism.” There is much of truth in 
this article; but does anyone who is ac- 
quainted with the liberal orthodox of The 
Christian Century not know there could 
come forth an equally strong and emphatic 
article on “Impotent Orthodoxy.” 

But orthodoxy and liberalism make up 
present day Christianity; so that we are 
certain, if we care to stare the ugly fact 
in the face, that Christianity today is itself 
impotent. 

The young Roman, Pilate, with the in- 
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quiring philosophical mind, would have liked 
to discuss the definition of truth with the 
earnest, simple-minded peasant; but proba- 
bly the sophisticated mind that would test 
every statement had never troubled the 
Nazarene. He accepted great fundamental 
religious generalities—and he has moved the 
world. 

But whether or not we would have it so, 
and whether or not it makes us seem ego- 
tistical or rushing in where angels fear to 
tread, this generation of men, who are be- 
ing trained to test everything, must weigh 
every statement of religious theories with 
the same inevitable and exact logic as is 
applied to other systems of thought. As a 
result, different conclusions are reached; 
and conflict must be waged, if men care. 

To shut our eyes to this irrepressible con- 
flict does not help matters in the long run. 
To assert that the old and new are the same, 
does not make it so. To turn away from 
an examination of fundamentals is not to 
my mind living up to the highest spirit of 
this generation. If we start with faulty 
premises, our conclusions can not be true, 
unless we have faulty reasoning. But start- 
ing with true premises, and reasoning with 
strict logic, we will arrive at the truth, 
which alone makes free. 

Let us not be in too much of a hurry. Let 
us consider great fundamental questions, for 
many of the assumptions of the past have 
been, we now know, sounding brass and 
clanging symbols. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


To Get There, Run! 


THE fable of the hare and the tortoise has 
done a great deal to justify, in the eyes 
of many people, the inch-by-inch mode of 
procedure. Perhaps there is truth in the 
assertion that the race is not always to the 
swift, but a man with a game leg could beat 
Nurim only if the Flying Finn dawdled by 
the roadside as did the hare. The plodder, 
when he wins, usually wins by default. 

This is in line with a statement made by 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, in a recent interview in Collier's 
Weekly. “The impression of ability in a 
man,” says Mr. Curtis, “is principally de- 
rived from watching him move fast and 
accurately, do things right and quickly. A 
plodder may be reliable, but he’s rarely 
noticeable.” 

Mr. Curtis, who sold newspapers as a 
boy in Portland, Maine, and who, by his own 
efforts, has become wealthy, influential, and 
successful, advises young men ambitious to 
follow his example to have a hobby, marry 
young, live a balanced life, be thrifty, and 
to “keep on moving forward regardless of 
doubt and disappointments.” 

“The young chap who cannot save can- 
not hope to succeed,” he believes. “Write 
that down as an axiom. A bank account is 
a living asset; not only a basis of credit, 
but a foundation for business character. All 
the men who have made good with me have 
been men who saved. I could never interest 
myself in a man who didn’t.” 

Religion is a prime necessity for the man 
who wishes success, according to Mr. Curtis, 
for “character goes hand in hand with men 
of ability who get the big jobs. And for 
character development, a young man should 
have religion.” 
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The Children 


When Bobby Turned Around 
When Bob was told to wash his face, 
He made it clean and shining, 
But he never scrubbed his neck behind 
Without a lot of whining. 


His hair he brushed all slick in front 
And made it smooth as kitty, 

But O the way the back stuck up 
It surely was a pity! 


With blacking brush Bob shined his shoes 
Until they looked real nobby— 

That is, the toes were polished fine. 
As for the heels—O Bobby! 


When Bob stepped into school one day 
The teacher smiled quite sweetly, 

But when he turned around, dear me, 
Her smile was changed completely. 


She made him stand with back to all 
And said: “Let this remind you, 
Wherever: you may show your face 
You take your back behind you.” 
—Josephine E. Toal. 


Your Sister 

T is the easiest thing in the world,’ says 

one of our exchanges, “for a boy to be 
polite to some other fellow’s sister. Then, 
why is it that some of them find it so hard 
to remember to be equally courteous to their 
sisters? Many a boy is rude to his sister 
without really realizing it; in other words, 
he forgets to be polite. 

“If she asks you a question, don’t answer 
her in a rude or careless manner, as if you 
thought she did not know what she was 


talking about, and wasn’t worth listening to. 
“Don’t tease her, and make fun of her in 


any way to hurt her feelings. You wouldn’t 
do that to some other girl. 

“You can just bank all you have on the 
boy who is kind and thoughtful to his own, 
for you may be sure he will develop into 
the right sort of a man, and is bound to win 
the respect and admiration of every one.”— 
Selected. 

Disorderly Mr. Desk 


ET away from me, I can’t breathe with 

you children climbing all over me,” 
gasped thin Mr. Ruler. “Mrs. Tablet, why 
don’t you look after your children better?” 

For, you see, it was Mrs. Tablet’s chil- 
dren, her little pages, that had been pulled 
away from her and scattered all over the 
desk; and Mr. Ruler was buried under them. 

“Dearie me! I wish I could keep my chil- 
dren home with me like they used to be, 
but it’s simply impossible. You must re- 
member that this is Marian’s desk, 9nd we 
all belong to Marian.” 

“Yes, I remember it only too well,’* sighed 
Mr. Ruler. 

“I think we all do,” said big Mr. Desk, 
“and also that little Marian is not the most 
orderly person in the world.” 

“Well, I guess she isn’t orderly: no, in- 
deed!” snapped Miss Inkbottle. “She goes 
away every day and leaves my cap off and 
lets a draft down my neck, and I’m getting 
all dried up. I can’t last much longer. I 
think it’s a shame, too. I don’t want to live 
forever, but I should like to live my natural 


life and not have my end hastened by a 
careless child forgetting to put my cap on.” 

Miss Inkbottle cried and cried, and kind 
Mrs. Blotter, who was sitting beside her, 
helped to dry her tears. 

Mrs. Blotter is such a kind person. Many 
are the tears she has dried and many the 
inky little fingers she has cleaned. 

“Don’t cry any more now, Miss Inkbottle,” 
she said comfortingly; “it won’t help mat- 
ters any, and perhaps Marian will outgrow 
her careless habits after a while.” 

“Not in my time, I fear,” sobbed Miss Ink- 
bottle, and refused to be consoled. 

“Oh, goody! Look who is coming now,” 
exclaimed Mr. Desk. “It’s Nora. Today is 
cleaning day, and I’m going to get straight- 
ened up. You'll all be put where you belong 
now.” 

In a short time all the desk people were 
put in place and they began to feel happy 
again. 

“Oh, my dear children, here you are all 
back. How glad I am to have you in my 
arms again,” joyously exclaimed Mrs. 
Tablet. 

“I’m just as glad as you are, Mrs. Tablet,” 
said Mr. Ruler. “That is, I’m glad they 
aren’t on top of me any longer. Now, I can 
breathe again.” 

“I feel comfortable again, too, now that 
I’ve got my cap on. I hope it will stay on 
now,” Miss Inkbottle sighed contentedly. 

“None of you are any happier than I am 
over the change,” said Mr. Desk. “I prefer 
having you all in your proper places instead 
of all in a heap on my lap. Here comes 
Marian now. Let’s all listen and see what 
she has to say.” 

Marian burst into the room and looked 
around. “Oh! how lovely my desk looks. 
Who fixed it? There’s my ruler that I 
thought I had lost. And my papers are all 
straightened up. Why, the cork is in the 
inkbottle. I haven’t seen the cork for a 
week. Oh! I’m so glad it’s all in order, 
and I’m never going to let it get out of 
order again.” 

“Let us hope she doesn’t,” whispered Mr. 
Desk.—The Christian Sun. 


Mary Ellen’s Way 
RUTH STERN had just gotten her report 
card, and her average was the highest in 

school; yet she was not happy about it. 

“It’s only that the other girls do not love 
me, mother,” she replied when her mother 
had asked her what was the matter. “I 
make the highest grades every month and 
study hard, yet none of the children seem 
glad. When my name was read out, nobody 
clapped; but when Mary Ellen’s name was 
read out, and it’s the first time she ever 
was put on the honor roll, why they clapped 
so loud the old schoolhouse rang.” 

“Perhaps it was because of its being the 
first time for Mary Ellen,” suggested her 
mother. 

“No, ma’am, I don’t think it was that. At 
recess she is always followed by all the 
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girls, and the trouble is I don’t see why it 
is. I’ve watched her, and I can’t find out 
her secret.” 

“Then watch some more,” suggested her 
mother. “There must be a reason.” 

So Ruth determined to find the reason, 
and she could think of no better way than 
walking with Mary Ellen to school and 
talking to her. 

“Hello,” she said as Mary Ellen came 
running toward her with sparkling eyes. 
“Let’s walk together this morning. I want 
to ask you a question. I’m trying to find 
out why everybody loves you so. I’d give 
anything if they would love me that way.” 

Mary Ellen looked at Ruth in astonish- 
ment. “But I didn’t know they did,” she 
declared. “I never thought of it before—I 
mean I never thought about the children’s 
loving me, but I know I think a lot of all 
of them.” 

“T don’t,” said Ruth. “I am too busy.” 

“T’ve noticed you are always busy,” an- 
swered Mary Ellen. “You never even take 
time to play at recess much, do you?” 

Just then Elsie Terrence came around the 
corner. “I’ve been wishing I could meet up 
with some one before school who could ex- 
plain that last problem to me,” she said, 
looking at both girls in turn. “I have 
worried so over it and don’t know what to 
do.” 

“It’s too late to open our books here; we’ll 
be late for school,” began Ruth, but Mary 
Ellen was already busy unstrapping hers as 
she walked. 

“T had a time with that problem myself,” 
Mary Ellen said, “and I am awful glad to 
pass it on. Here, Elsie, just glance at it 
—here, all worked out—maybe you can 
understand as I tell you how I did it.” 

The two girls were soon deep in the prob- 
lem and had entirely forgotten Ruth, who 
walked silently along by their sides. Here 
was an opportunity she had avoided, while 
Mary Ellen had grasped it at once. But 
what a trouble to put oneself to! Then 
when Elsie thanked Mary Ellen, there was 
a light of happiness in Mary Ellen’s eyes 
which would be there all day. 

That night when Ruth reached home she 
said to her mother: “I have found out the 
secret Mary Ellen has. She doesn’t know 
what it is herself, because she never thinks 
of herself; but I know now, and I will never 
forget it.” 

“T think I know already what it is,” an- 
swered her mother, “but I would like for 
you to tell me.” 

“Well, I think it is because Mary Ellen 
always helps every one she possibly can. 
I never thought of it before, but I just 
know that is the secret of her popularity, 
isn’t it, mother?” 

“T am sure it is, my dear, and you must 
follow her example.” 

“And will all the children love me as they 
do Mary Ellen?” 

“You must not think of that part. Give 
with your whole heart. Ask nothing in 
return. That part will be taken care of, 
never fear.”—Exchange. 


” 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
tockingham Conference 

Portsmouth, N. H., February 11—The people 
of the Court Street Christian Church are real 
active and taking great hold for the advance- 
ment of Christ's Kingdom. The attendance is 
picking up in every department and new 
members are being added to the fellowship of 
the church. The Sunday-school elected Mrs. 
Hayden Merrill as its superintendent to 
succeed Mrs. Mildred Caswell who resigned 
the first of the year. There are four organ- 
ized classes in the Sunday-school. On the 
sixteenth of this month the Winning class, 
with Miss Louise Pray as teacher, and the 
friendly Indians, with Oscar Brigham as 
teacher, will entertain the Smith Pioneers to 
a valentine social. This promises to be one 
of the best social functions of the year for 
these three classes. The young ladies who 
have had Mrs. Merrill for their teacher are 
to have Mrs. Brigham. — The Christian En- 
deavor society is doing great work. New 
members are being added to this. society. 
Some of the members attended the Father 
Clark banquet at Exeter on February 2. This 
society took care of the offering for the Near 
East Relief last December and received a 
rule for being one of the first to send in its 
offering. Ths rule, which was made at the 
carpenter shop in Nazareth, will be presented 
to the Smith Pioneers on February 14. — The 
Smith Pioneers (named after Elias Smith who 
founded the local church and also The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty) meet each week and are 
au great bunch of fellows. They are helping 
out by taking up the collections each Sunday 
morning. They have started a library in the 
Sunday-school and have quite a number of 
volumes now. They are planning for a big 
time on their first anniversary which will be 
the last of May. — The church owes much of 
its success to its pastor, Rev. E. K. Amazeen, 
who is about eighty years young. He preaches 
nothing but the old-fashioned gospel, which 
is needed. Last month a county Sunday- 
school rally held in the church. This 
church has the honor of having the president 
of the County Sunday-school Association as 
one of its workers and also the State vice- 
president of the State C. E. Union. The mid- 
week prayer meetings are the soul of the 
church, and have often been called the “Love 
Feast.” They are held just one hour “short” 
and are alive from the beginning to the end. 
One week they gave up the prayer meeting 
and journeyed to Kittery Point to hear 
Brother Bodman, who was conducting a series 
of meetings there. Mr. Amazeen was con- 


was 


verted in the local church over fifty years 
ago. 
ILLINOIS 
Louisville, February 18—We are in our 
meeting here at Louisville, which started 


Monday night. We are having good crowds, 
but shifting crowds. In the three nights al- 
most a new crowd each evening. Sister Nash, 
of St. Louis, Missouri, is the evangelist. She 
is a fine speaker and singer. Our audiences 
are noted for old people. The school pro- 
grams these days keep the young people 
busy and makes it hard to get them to 
church. These days it is almost education or 
religion, which? Our school program should 
be such to encourage the revival season, 
which is always better during the winter 
months. This church has no regular pastor 
and we hope to be able to secure one when 
the meeting is over. — Our work at Bethle- 
hem and Pleasant View is fine, except bad 
roads. All good people should encourage 
gravel or oil roads.—John Baughman. 
INDIANA 

Farmland, February 12—The Farmland 

Christian Church has just recently closed a 


very successful campaign conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. L. Hammond, and Rev. Clarence 
Defur. This was the first time in the history 
of the church to carry out the Kingdom En- 
listment Week plan. It was fine to see the 
interest and co-operation manifested by the 
members due to the able leadership of Broth- 
er Defur and the previous work of the pastor. 
Sixteen members were added to the church, 
but that alone does not tell all the results. 
The town and community around were 
aroused to the reality of Christianity as home 
after home was visited in His name. A new 
spiritual awakening is now felt in all depart- 
ments of the church services. Very interest- 
ing, instructive, and spiritual sermons were 
delivered each evening by Brother Defur to 
large, attentive audiences. The church ap- 
preciates the splendid efforts and interest 
of Brother Defur and the untiring work of 
the pastor. The weather for the week’s cam- 
paign was very cold and stormy, which hin- 
dered in making a complete canvass of the 
homes, especially in the country. Since 
Brother Hammond took charge of the work 
here in November, he has endeared the young 
people and church as a whole to his church 
and Sunday-school program in a fine way. 
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EVENTIDE 


At cool of day with God I walk 
My garden's grateful shade; 

I hear his voice among the trees, 
And I am not afraid. 


I see his presence in the night— 
And though my heart~is awed, 

I do not quail before the sight 
Or nearness of my God. 


He speaks to me in every wind, 
He smiles from every star; 

He is not deaf to me or blind, 
Nor absent, nor afar. 


His hand, 
sleep, 
Each in its dewy fold, 
Is strong my feeble life to keep, 
And competent to hold. 


that shuts the flowers to 


I cannot walk in darkness long, 
My light is by my side; 

I cannot stumble or go wrong 
While following such a guide. 


He is my stay and my defense; 
How shall I fail or fall? 
My helper is Omnipotence! 
My ruler ruleth all! 
—The British Weekly. 
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Five additions before the campaign to the 
church make twenty-one additions to the 
church and we are sure more will follow.— 
A. D. Sayers, Clerk. 


Merom, February 16—We closed our meet- 
ing with the New Hope Church New Year's 
Eve. We had a fine service, having received 
thirteen into the church. Three are to go to 
my Mt. Zion charge. All told, confessions 
and renewals, there were twenty. Brother 
Bell gives a strong, positive message, and 
is surely a fine co-laborer. This closed my 
own revival work. — I was called to assist 
Brother Truitt, of Wynoose, the last of Jan- 
uary, where a fine meeting was in progress. 
I stayed five days, during which time eight 
were converted and six renewed their faith. 
Brother Truitt continued the meeting, receiv- 
ing, all told, confessions and renewals, about 
twenty. — Brother Bell and Brother Shaw are 
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in a meeting at Shiloh. 


Bad roads and rain 
are hindering. — Our group meeting of th 
Young People’s Congress planned to meet on 


the second Sunday with Glenwood Church, 
but the meeting was postponed on account 
of inclement weather. A fine interest is man- 
ifest among the young people in that section, 
and a fine meeting can be expected. — [ am 
planning to move to Newton, IIL, 
where I will be more centrally located to my 


soon, 


churches. — I have enjoyed the revival work, 
and am glad to hear the reports of good 
meetings. — We are planning for a larger 


mission offering.—Paul L. Piersall. 


Muncie, February 11—We closed our series 
of evangelistic services here last Sunday eve- 
ning. The services resulted in six additions 
to our membership, and a quickening of in- 
terest in the church and community. In my 
last notes, I think I failed to mention that 
Rev. C. B. Lusk, pastor of our church at Win- 
chester, Indiana, preached for us one evening 
to fine acceptance. Brother Lusk’s work at 
Winchester, as reported by others than him- 
self, is moving forward encouragingly. Dur- 
ing the last week of our meetings, Rev. C 
A. Duncan, pastor of our church at Moore- 
land, Indiana, was with us through the week 
and did all the preaching. He pleased the 
people with his discourses, and his services 
have been kindly spoken of. During the 
series daily prayer meetings were held in 
the homes. —We are now busy preparing for 
our annual business and fellowship meeting 
to be held next Tuesday evening. 
indicate that our pastors in this section are 
being greatly blessed just now in their evan- 
gelistic campaigns. Rev. Lovell D. Hammond, 
pastor at Farmland, Indiana, has been con- 
fined to his room for some days but was im- 
proving at last report. Rev. J. R. Cortner, 
who has been confined to bed and room since 
January 1, is slowly improving and hopes to 
be out again soon. — Some unknown party 
here has paid for a number of subscriptions 
to The Herald of Gospel Liberty, to be sent 
to members of our church. That kind of mis- 
sionary work is rare, but it counts mightily. 
—Murdock W. Butler, Pastor. 


Reports 


OHIO 
Glouster, February 9—We have just closed 
a fruitful three weeks’ meeting at the 
Wrightstown Christian Church. There were 
fifteen conversions. We had a hard fight, but 
God gave us the victory. The church is re- 
vived and ready for a strong drive for the 


Lord. Rev. Arza Ball is the pastor.—Oca 
Ahle, Clerk. 

Woodington, February 15—The Wooding- 
ton Church is going slowly forward. Sun- 
day, February 14, we ciosed our special 
meetings. There were 234 in the Sunday- 


school and eighteen received into the church. 
We held a two weeks’ meeting, the pastor 
holding the first week. Rev. Robert Wear- 
ley came the second week and directed the 
visitation. Brother Wearley is a fine fellow 
to work with, and to him and the good peo- 
ple of the community is due the success of 
the services. The people were very anxious 
to visit the homes and to this is to be cred- 
ited a great deal of the success. Brother 
Wearley’s fine Christian spirit and good ser- 
mons endeared him to the hearts of our peo- 
ple. One thing that was impressive was the 
number of young people that took part and 
the amount they contributed to the campaign. 
They sang special songs, sang in the choir 
as well as furnished the orchestra almost 
every evening. There is no church in the 
Miami Ohio Conference with 233 members 
that has as many young people taking part 
in the church as this church. February 23, 
they are to put on the entire program. We 
ask an interest in the prayers of our broth- 
erhood.—Clark A. Denison, Pastor. 
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Defiance College Notes 


HE second semester began February 3. 

The number of students enrolled is prac- 
tically the same as for the first semester. 

On Tuesday night, February 8, the fourth 
number of the Defiance College Artist and 
Conservatory Series was held in Weston 
Hall Auditorium. The Muenzer Trio, con- 
sisting of violin, cello, and piano, furnished 
an enjoyable evening to all music lovers. 

The Thursday Afternoon Musical Club of 
the city is holding an exhibit of pictures this 
week. Several of the faculty members and 
students are assisting in the work. A pro- 
gram consisting of music and talks on the 
appreciation of music and art is being ar- 
ranged for. This exhibit was made possible 
through the co-operation of the College with 
the Musical Club. 

Defiance College is proud of the scholastic 
attainment which was made by some of its 
students the past semester. An average of 
ninety-one percent is necessary in order to 
have one’s name on the Honor Roll. The fol- 
lowing sixteen students are on the Honor 
Roll for the first semester: John Baldwin, of 
Sherwood; Howard Scheuerman, of Defiance; 
Isabelle Riesau, of Tippecanoe; Elmer 
Schroeder, of, Defiance; Mildred Shoup, of 
Bluffton, Ind.; Ada Smith, of Napoleon; Vir- 
ginia Lawson, of Defiance; Fern Kimmell, of 
Bryan; Mrs. Ruth Hurst, of Elkhart, Ind.; 
LuEmma Bennett, of Jeffersonville; Isabelle 
Boehm, of Defiance; Viletta Townsend, of 
Hicksville; Lena Reynolds, of Centerville; 
Helen Troeger, of Defiance; Nellie Shawver, 
of Defiance; and Esther Smith, of Versailles. 

The Sunday-school is observing the For- 
eign Mission Period of six weeks in its open- 
ing exercises. 

President Caris is chairman of a “Commit- 
tee of Seven’’ who are working out plans for 
the re-organization of the Defiance Com- 
merce Club. 

Dr. W. P. Fletcher, of Oshawa, Ontario, will 
be on the campus for a series of evangelis- 
tic meetings under the auspices of the Chris- 
tian Association next week. 

A short time ago Defiance College was the 
recipient of a very fine comfort sent by the 
Angie Crew group of the missionary society 
of the First Christian Church of Troy. The 
blocks were pieced by Aunt Mary Rollins, 
one of the charter members of that church. 
We are pleased that the members of the mis- 
sionary society have in this way come into 
closer relationship with Defiance College. 

Rosina E. Lawrence. 


From the Bottom Up 


JE do not judge progress by material 
standards. America is not ahead of 
the other nations of the world because she 
is rich. Nothing makes America great ex- 
cept her thoughts, except her ideals, except 
her acceptance of those standards of judg- 
ment which are written large upon these 
pages of revelation. America has all along 
claimed the distinction of setting this ex- 
ample to the civilized world, that men were 
to think of one another, that governments 
were to be set up for the service of the 
people, that men were to be judged by these 
moral standards which pay no regard to 
rank or birth or conditions, but which assess 
every man according to his single and in- 
dividual value. This is the meaning of 
this charter of the soul. This is the stand- 
ard by which men and nations have more 
and more come to be judged. And so re- 
form has consisted in nothing more or less 





HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


than this, in trying to conform actual con- 
ditions, in trying to square actual laws with 
the right judgments of human conduct and 
human liberty. 

That is the reason that the Bible has stood 
at the back of progress. That is the reason 
that reform has come not from the top but 
from the bottom. If you are ever tempted 
to let a government reform itself, I ask you 
to look back in the pages of history and find 
me a government that reformed itself. If 
you are ever tempted to let a party attempt 
to reform itself, I ask you to find a party 
that ever reformed itself. 

A tree is not nourished by its bloom and 
by its fruit. It’is nourished by its roots, 
which are down deep in the common and 
hidden soil, and every process of purifica- 
tion and rectification comes from the bottom, 
not from the top. It comes from the masses 
of struggling humanity—Woodrow Wilson. 


A Good Worshiper 


WRITER has set forth the qualities 
of a good worshiper. 

(1) One who has prayed for the 
preacher, and for the Holy Spirit’s influence 
on the congregation. 

(2) One who is punctually in his place 
at church, to be recognized by the minister, 
with his family beside him 

(8) One who has a good Bible in his 
pew, and devoutly follows the reading, as 
hearing God speak to him. 

(4) One who joins in the praise as ear- 
nestly as do the leaders. 

(5) One who follows and silently unites 
in the prayers. 

(6) One who looks for the divine im- 
press in the sermon, not for startling state- 
ments. 

(7) One who has a word and a look of 
Christian courtesy for those near him after 
the service closes. 


If only these things were true, week by 
week the spiritual results would be deep, im- 
mediate, far-reaching, and permanent.— 


Exchange. 
o 


Millions of professedly Christian people 
give more money to see one performance 
in a cinema than they give to the cause of 
God’s Kingdom in a whole year. I do not 
attribute this lack of beneficence to mean- 
ness, or to stinginess which locks up its 
resources; it is explained by want of 
thoughtfulness, and by lack of method, and 
conscience, and piloted devotion—J. H. 
Jowett. 

o 


“Blessed are the poor,” but only so long 
as they are merely poor: when a poor man 
becomes a pauper with a pauper mind and a 
pauper heart he is no longer blessed... . 
On the testimony of Jesus the one-talent 
servant is in more danger than the five- 
talent servant.—Joseph McFadyen. 


Lo | 


“There are few things more beautiful 
than the calm and resolute progress of an 
earnest spirit.” 
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Illuminating Books on 


EVOLUTION 


Evolution and Redemption 
Rev. JOHN GARDNER, D.D. 


A discussion of religion from the 
viewpoint of experience and in the 
light of modern nan 

Net, $1.60 


To Christ Through Evolution 
LOUIS MATTHEWS SWEET, 
S.T.D., Ph.D. 
combining wide 
thorough 





A valuable work 
scientific knowledge with 
theological training. 


Net 
$2.50 








THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


Court and Ludlow Dayton, Ohio 











A Literary Event in the 
Religious World 


PAUL OF 
TARSUS 


T. R. GLOVER, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Glover’s well-known scholarship is 
apparent in this study of the Great 
Apostle. One cannot afford to miss 
the remarkable chapters on “The 
Human Paul,” “The Love of Christ’ 
and “Consummation.” 


DORAN 
13,00) s€) 


Net 
$2.00 





THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


Cc. P. A. Bldg. : : Dayton, Ohio 





“* Your books have r de my ministry. My 


audiences have tripled within two months.’’ 
—A Presbyterian Minister. 


THE BOOKS OF 


W. L. STIDGER 
Finding God In Books 


Fourteen new book sermons. The Late Bishop Quayle 
said: “In his Dramatic Book Sermons ~nd Symphonic 
Sermons Dr. Stidger has contributed something new to 
homiletics.” Net, $1.75 


Symphonic Sermons 


Seventeen complete sermons, ten outlines, 160 themes. 
Dr. J. T. Wardle Stafford, Toronto, says: “Your sym- 
phonic theme method of preaching is the most allur- 
ing method I have ever heard.” Net, 


Other Stidger Books 


THAT GOD’S HOUSE MAY BE FILLED, Net, 

THE PLACE OF BOOKS IN THE LIFE’ 2 WE LIVE, 

THERE ARE SERMONS IN BOOKS, Net, $1.54 

STANDING ROOM ONLY, Net, $1.50 
ADVENTURES IN HUMANITY, Net, $1.50 


RELIGION 
}3,0,8) 


AND LIFE 











THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 


ASSOCIATION 


Court and Ludlew Dayten, Ohle 
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2a SCHOLAR’S BIBLE 
King James Version No. 1000 


_ It has been several seasons 
since we have been able to pur- 
chase any Bible that could be sold 
in quantities for less than $1.00 
per copy. We have purchased 
this season a large quantity of 
this Scholar’s Bible which we will 
be able to retail in quantities at 
75c. each, postpaid. 

Bound in black cloth stiff 
covers, gold stamped, red edges. 
Pearl type, with six colored maps. Size, 34x 5 
inches. Packed in paper cartons. Just the Bible 
for use as gifts, rewards, etc., where a large num- 
ber are needed. 
Price, 85 cents each, postpaid: $9.00 
per dozen, postpaid. 
The dozen rate positively does not apply to 
fewer than a dozen. 


Sunday School Scholar’s 
Pocket Bible 


No. 1008 


Size—3)% x 51% inches. 

Thickness—%4 of an inch. 

Version—King James, not self-pronoun- 
cing. 

Cover—Grained Keratol, Gold Titles. 

Binding—Divinity Circuit, Red Edges. 

Paper—Superior ite. 

Contents—Text and six Maps in Colors. 

T lear, Black Pearl, very readable 
for good eyes. 


Price, $1 45 postpaid 








JUVENILE BIBLES 


Palestine 
Pictures in Colors 


Special Edition 
FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest 


_All efforts of the imagination and all descri 
tions in words cannot make the Land of the Bible 
as real and vivid as a walk through it by means 
of Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life in 
the Holy Land as they now exist. 

Also NEW PRACTICAL HELPS to Bible 
Study, especially designed for instructing children 
in Scriptural Information. 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the sid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the difficult 
SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 





Size of 
Print in 
Nos. 9204 
and 9209 


Size of Bible 
5¢ z 34 Ins. 


ATTRACTIVE DURABLE BINDINGS 
No. 9204. Navy Blue Silk Cloth with 
edges to match, gold titles, $1 25 
e 
gold titles, red gold edges, 2.00 
Sent postpaid at above prices. 


round corners 
Morocco Grain Semble 

The following styles are same as above, but with 

larger print. 


Specimen of Type 
27 And the boys w: and £’ 
ry a me 4 hunter. saben 
nd the streets of the city shall 
be full of bo d girls pl 
the streets thereof. ee 











No. 9209. 
ther, divinity ci-cuit, 





Size of Print in 
Nos. 5704, 5709 
and 6716 


Size of Bible 
5} x 3§ Inches 


Specimen of Type. 
19 ¢And the border of 
nian-ites was from Si/don 
comest to Gé/rir, unto * 
| thou goest, unto S0d’om, 





No. 5704. Navy Blue Silk Cloth with 

edges to match, gold tives, 

round corners 

No. 5709. Morocco Grain Sembte 
Leather, divinity circuit, 

y gold titles, red gold edges. 


$1.50 
2.50 


IDEAL GIFT EDITION 

209 

3] N 
Postpaid iN 


/ 


Y7/ STUDENT'S 
7 BIBLE | 


BLES 


LARGE TYPE (Self-Pronouncing). Notwith- 
Canding the ree type and - 
number of pages (1050) this Bible measures only 
5x7 inches, ts one and one-eighth inches thick, 
d weighs only 22 ounces. : 
portrayin, 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS  pot‘r=yin 


laces taken from Nature and Life in the Holy 
Ce Each subject fully described. All have 
direct bearing on the Scriptures. includ 


THE MOST USED LESSON HELPS ixc've- 


FOUR THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND AN- 

SWERS, for especial use of readers of the STU- 

DENT’S BIBLE. 

COLORED MAPS on enameled paper. 

HAND BOOK including History of Books of 

the Bible, Harmony of the Gos- 

pels, Miracles and Parables of Jesus, Paul’s Jour- 

neys, Bible Moneys, etc. 

No. 209. Durably 
bound in Mo- 
rocco Grain 





Specimen of Type. 











Holman Teachers’ Bible 


for STUDENTS and YOUNG 

PEOPLE in BIBLE STUDY ® 
CLASSES 

MINION, 16mo. Size, 444 x 634 inches. 


(Authorized Version.) Small and 
comport in size, with absolutely 
flexible bindings. Most desirable 
Bible for young people, containing 
References, Concordance, Scholars 
Ready Reference Hand Book, Four 
Thousand Questions and Answers 
on the Old and New Testaments, 
nearly Four Hundred Pages of 
Carefully Selected Helps and Fif- 
teen Maps in Colors. 





Specimen of Type. 
19 ¢ And Bab’¥-lon, the el 
kingdoms, the baaeey of the ¢ 
dees’ excellency, shall be as wl 











No. 4312. Bound in Morocco Grained 

Genuine Leather, overlapping covers, titles in 

ld, rounded corners, red under gold edges, head 
ands and marker. 


Price—Post Paid. ..0cccccecses 3.65 


No. 333X. Holman India Paper, Genuine 
Morocco, Leather Lined, Silk Sewed, Divinity 
Circuit, round corners, carmine under gold edges 
silk head bands and silk marker, same t an 
Helps as above, A’ thin, lightweight’ Pocket 

ible. 


Price—Post Paid.......eese0 7.50 














SembleLeather, |-.22 And the prophet 
ers, round corners, or at the return of t 
ges, 
gold titles; also silk headbands and 
STUDENT'S 
Postpaid 
above, with additions mentioned below 


divinity  cireuit, |2¢Ta-el, and said un’ 

overlapping cov- t elf, and mark, and 

carmine under 

pure gold ed 

silk marker. (Each in a box) $2 50 
RED LETTER $3 A5 
BIBLE |_»e.2r 

This style same size and contents as described 

No. 22RL. Bound in French Seal Leather. 
overlapping covers, round corners, red under gold 
edges, headbands and purple silk marker, with 
all the sayings of Christ printed in red, and with 


red and gold INLAID PANEL SIDE 
TITLES, also Beautifully Colored Pictures $3 4 5 
added ° 





NEW BLACK-FACED TYPE 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


The very latest and newest Teachers’ Bible 
published, and it includes every possible improve- 
ment in Bible making. The type is a clean, clear, 
sharp Black Face, which is printed on the finest 
paper obtainable. Easy to read (can be read in 

the dimmest light), and is just the 
page for those ering from im- 
aired eyesight. Compact in size, 
fight in weight, easy to carry, 
Absolutely flexible binding. Con- 
tains Old and New Testaments, 
Treasury of Biblical Information, 
Practical Comparative Concord- 
ance, Oriental Light on the Bible, 
Four Thousand Questions and An- 
HW swers, Fifteen New a in Colors, 
about 1500 pages in 


Size, 514 x 734 inches. 
Specimen of Type 


nm cap ts my shephe 





No. 4412. Bound in Seal Grain 
Morocco, with overlapping covers, 
rounded corners, red under gold 
edges... Silk head bands and s 
marker. 


Price—Post Paid. ..csccccccese 4.20 


No. 433X. Hclman India Paper. Algerian 
Morocco, Leather Lined, Silk Sewed, Divinity 
Circuit, round corners, carmine under gold edges, 
silk head bands and silk marker, same type and 
Helps as above. 


Price—Post Paid.sosssecerrveees 9.35 





and Maps. 
of cach page making the Lible Sclf-Izdcxed, 


No. 1430XF. 
Leather Lini 





POCKET BIBLES 


For those who object to carrying 
large Bibles these Editions are 
Thin, Light and very Compact. 
UTHORIZED VERSION, Clear 
A oa Sa on the fines¢ 
aper le. 
Allwith the BUTTON FLAP BINDING 
whichgives an added paventage for 
slipping in and out of the pocket. 
e leather cover extends 
gictety over the I e 
astened on top with a button 
as shown on illustration, 
Each containing a completeserieg 
of Colored Maps, 





Size, 5¥%4x3% in. Sclf-Pronouncing Agatesime 


Fpesimen cf Type 
OW when Jod’sus was born fn 
Béth’'lé-hém of Jii-dx’d in the’ 


~e. 1115F. French Seal, divinity circuitovere 
ping covers, gold titles, silk head andsillc 
$2.60 


marker, round corners, red gold edges. 
_ Our Price, Postpaid, 
Holman India Paper Pocket Text Bibless 
Size. 3¥%2* 5Yinches, % of anizzch in thickness. 
Weighs 7% ounces. Same Tyfcecs llsF above. 
‘0. 1115XF. French Seal, divinity circuitovere 
pping covers, gold titles, silk head bands and 


silk marker, round corners, red gold edges. 
e Our Price, Postpaid, $3.50 


POCKET REFERENCE BIBLES PRONOUNCING 


Oldand New Testaments, Merzinal References 
Chapter headings ot outside corner? 

















nen es nwo 
19 ¢And the border of the Cae 
ndan-ites was from Sidon, as thou 


Size, 2%x6% inches. Minion l6moe 











No. 1412F, French Seal, divinity circuit overe 
lapping covers, round corners, red gold edges. 


Our Price, Postpaid, $3.65 
Holman India Paper Pocket Refcrence Bibles, 
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An Answered Prayer 


WAS night clerk in one of the best drug 

stores in the town of N—, says a writer 
in the Christian Observer. One evening at 
eleven o’clock I began to make preparations 
to retire to my cot behind the rear parti- 
tion of the store, locked the front door, and 
lowered the light. I was just falling into a 
pleasant sleep when the night bell rang. I 
arose, waited on the customer, rebolted the 
door, put out the light, and returned to my 
room. 

Before half an hour had passed, the bell 
rang again. I answered it, waited on the 
messenger, and again lay down. 

Perhaps it was an hour later, when, once 
more, I was aroused by the bell. I was en- 
joying sound sleep, and, by no means in a 
good humor, admitted the boy, who thrust a 
prescription at me, saying, “Mother is very 
sick, please put this medicine up quick.” 

With sleepy eyes and ill humor I pre- 
pared the medicine, dismissed the boy, 
locked the door, and—was about to lower 
the gas light, when I picked up the prescrip- 
tion to file it, and, to my horror, discovered 
that I had made a serious mistake. A 
deadly poison was in that medicine. 

What should I do? Overcome with shame 
and self-accusation, I paced the floor. Had 
I known the boy, or where the family lived, 
I should have followed to prevent the use 
of the medicine; but I knew not whence he 
came. I threw myself on my knees; with 
tears I confessed my sin of petulance, ill- 
humor, and neglect of watching or praying, 
pleaded with the Savior not only to forgive 
my sin, but, somehow, to overrule my very 
mistake. I knew not how this could possibly 
be, but continued on my knees, scarcely 
knowing what I said; my prayer was more 
groaning in the Spirit than anything else. 

My prayer was interrupted by the violent 
ringing of the bell. I opened the door, and 
there was the boy. “Oh,” he said, “I fell 
and broke the bottle; please put up the 
medicine again.” 


I almost fainted for joy. Before I put 
up the medicine again, I slipped into my 
little chamber, threw myself on my knees, 
and just simply said, with tears of grati- 
tude streaming down my face, “Lord Je- 
sus, I thank Thee.” My prayer was heard 
and granted.—Selected. 


“Love Never Faileth” 


KNOW a home which is the abode of 

poverty, toil, and constant pain. Yet one 
cannot remain there, even for one brief 
hour, without feeling that something fine 
and sweet and good abides in that place. 
There is an atmosphere of love, kindness, 
courtesy, gentleness, contentment, such as 
one seldom finds on this earth. The poor 
furnishings are forgotten in the presence 
of this greater thing, which, indeed, is price- 
less. 

There is an invalid mother in this home 
who knows that she will never leave her 
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couch until her spirit is summoned to the 
better and higher life. 

There is a father who toils long hours 
each day, and for a small wage. 

There is a son, just entering high school, 
who delivers papers both morning and eve- 
ning, proudly placing his earnings in his 
mother’s wasted hands. 

There is a daughter who, aside from her 
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Daily Bible Readings 
For the Pre-Easter Season 
Feb. 25. The Living Water. John 4: 
7-15 
Feb, 26. The Democracy of Jesus. 
John 4:19-24 
Feb. 27. The Readiness of Men for 
Christ. John 4:35-42 
Feb. 28. Light From the _ Scriptures. 
John 5:39-47 
Mar. 1. The Way of Peace. John 6: 
16-21 
Mar. 2. The Spirit of Life. John 6: 
48- 
Mar. 3. The Water of Life. John 7: 
37 
Mar. 4. The Light of the World. John 
3 = 
Mar. 5. The Light of Truth. John 8: 
31-41 
Mar. 6 The Light of Experience. 
John 9:24-34 
Mar. 7. The Good Shepherd. John 10: 
11-18 
Mar. 8 The Hope of Immortality. 
John 11:20-27 
Mar. 9 Unealculating Love. John 12: 
-11 
Mar. 10. Winning Deathless Life. John-— 
12:20-30 
Mar. 11. The Unifying Power of 
Christ’s Attraction. John 
12:31-36 
Mar. 12. The Nobility of Service. John 
13:1-16 
Mar. 13. Disloyalty. John 13:16-26 
Mar. 14. The Test of Discipleship. 
John 13:31-38 
Mar. 15. The Life After Death. John 
14:1-6 
Mar. 16. Seeing God in Seeing Christ. 
John 14:7-12 
Mar. 17. Christ as the Comforter. John 
14:13-19 
Mar. 18. Love and Obedience to Christ. 
John 14:21-26 
Mar. 19. Fruitfulness and Joy. John 
15:7-11 
Mar. 20. Friends of Christ. John 15: 
12-15. See also 1 Peter 
2:17 
Mar. 21. Chosen of Christ. John 15: 
16-21 
Mar. 22. Responsibility Repudiated. 
John 15:22-27 e 
Mar. 23. The Place of Persecution. 
John 16:1-6 
Mar. 24. The Unfettered Spirit. John 
16:7-11 
Mar. 25. Unfolding Truth. John 16: 
“15 
Mar. 26. In His Name. John 16:20-24 
Mar. 27. Overcoming the World. John 
16:28-33 
Mar. 28. The King of Kings. Matt. 
21:1-11 
Mar. 29. Life Eternal. John 17:1-8 
Mar. 30. The Purpose of Discipline. 
John 17:12-19 
Mar. 31. The Unity of Christians. John 
17:20-26 
April 1. The Betrayal. John 18:3-11 
April 2. The Crucifixion. John 19:15-30 
April 3. The Burial of All Hope. John 
19:31-42 
Easter Day. Seeing the Risen Lord. 
John 20:1-30 
a 








household duties, is stenographer for a 
great business enterprise. 

Each day is filled to the brim with tasks 
which must be done. 

Still there are bright smiles, clear-ring- 
ing laughter, pleasing jests, cheerful opti- 
mism, and undimmed hope. 

A visitor, lingering for a happy moment 
just yesterday, noted these precious deeds, 
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all done with a natural grace which marked 
them as being habitual: 

The son entered his mother’s room with 
twinkling eyes and one hand held behind 
him. 

Said the mother: “What have you in that 


other hand, you blessed boy?” It was a 
bunch of violets, fresh from the woods, 
which he held gently to her pale, sunken 
cheeks. 

The daughter came with a book from the 
public library, and, with a kiss, placed it in 
her mother’s hands. “I think you will like 
it, mother,” she said. 

The father sat by the bed and told a funny 
story he had heard that day; yet one could 
see that he was all worn with toil! 

“What a wonderful home you have!” said 
the visitor. “What makes it so rich and 
full?” 

“It is mother,” said the son. 

“Tt is love and mother,” said the daughter. 

“Tt is Christ and love and mother,” said 
the father. 

“It is the love of Christ, the mind of 
Christ, in all of us,” said the little mother. 
—Selected. 


Why Go to Church? 
By Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 


N the first place it must not be forgotten 
that many persons do not go to church 
for the reason that it is their duty to be 
somewhere else. Not every man or woman 
can attend public worship every week. For 
many a person church attendance would be 
asin. They could not be in the church with- 
out neglecting their duty—something that 
they owe to God and man. Nonchurchgoers 
are not necessarily sinners. They must be 
classified. The sheep must be separated 
from the goats. Indiscriminate condemna- 
tion is not just. Let us think now of the 
goats. 

Many persons who ought to go to church 
and do not go. They could go, but they do 
not want to go, and that settles it. There 
are various reasons why they do not want 
to go, and until some stronger reasons are 
presented on the other side, their course of 
action is not likely to be altered. Most peo- 
ple are reasonable creatures, and they follow 
what to them seems the stronger reason. 
Many do not go to church because they are 
tired, or half sick, or they need exercise, 
or they want fresh air, or they are behind 
with their correspondence, or their reading, 
or their mending, or their housecleaning, or 
because they have friends visiting them, or 
because they are visiting nonchurchgoing 
friends, or—they simply do not feel like go- 
ing! They would go if they could find a 
reason strong enough to counteract the cur- 
rent of that feeling. 

Here are two reasons why every one who 
can go to church ought to do it. If these 
reasons seem sufficient, then churchgoing 
ought to be put down as one of the estab- 
lished features of one’s life. Unless a thing 
is done regularly, it is not done easily. De- 
sultory church attendance is hard. One has 
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to fight a battle every Sunday, and no one is 
strong enough to survive an ordeal like 
that. A thing which is not done easily is in 
danger of not being done at all. Let a per- 
son once decide that going to church de- 
serves a fixed place in the schedule of his 
week’s life, and the battle is won. After a 
short while going to church will be as easy 
as going to business. Church going is real- 
ly a part of a man’s business. If it is re- 
garded as an extra, something added, it be- 
comes a burden, and voluntary burdens are 
sure to be discarded. A man goes to business 
every morning whether he feels like it or not. 
It is a part of his life, and other things do 
not keep him away from it. Every morning 
there are a dozen things which he could do 
or would like to do, but he brushes them 
aside because business comes first. His feel- 
ings cut no figure at all, because he has giv- 
en business the right of way. Let a man 
put church first on one day of every week, 
and he will find that obstacles and difficul- 
ties will speedily disappear. Even his feel- 
ings will give up their opposition and fall 
in line with his purpose. 

Here is reason number one: Every per- 
son ought to go to church to get away from 
himself. We are too much with ourself. We 
are poisoned by ourself. We are wearied by 
ourself. We need some one to pull us out 
of ourself. It is our monotonous self which 
we must be delivered from. We need some 
one to bear us away from our habitual 
mood. We think along one line for six 
days, and on the seventh, we ought to drop 
it. Our feelings run in one channel through 
six days, and the current should be broken. 
We move for six days in a certain range of 
ideas and interests and our only safety lies 
in breaking into a larger world. We travel 
for a week on a certain level, and there is 
no relief unless we can rise to a higher 
level. We use the same cells of our brain 
for six consecutive days, and we run the 
risk of wearing a hole in the brain unless 
once a week we make use of another set of 
cells. People who are the most tired Sun- 
day morning have the strongest reason for 
going to church. It is the way to secure 
rest. Putting on other clothes rests one. 
Getting into a different atmosphere soothes 
the nerves. Switching the train of thought 
cn to another track brings the brain relief. 
Following the thought of another brain for 
an hour is a vacation. All fagged people 
ought to be in church. They need the mu- 
sic and the high soaring thoughts of proph- 
ets and apostles. All persons who are cver- 
working, and who need fresh air and exer- 
cise, ought to give at least an hour every 
Sunday to public worship. It is better than 
golf. It is more bracing than a walk 
through the woods. 

Here is reason number two: Every one 
ought to go to church in order to get closer 
to folks. We are crowded together phys- 
ically through the week, but after all we 
remain far apart. We touch one another 
on commercial or professional or social 
grounds, but not on the ground of our com- 
mon humanity. On six days of the week 
we are drawn together by our work or our 
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ambitions or our social obligations and de- 
sires. On Sunday we ought to come to- 
gether solely because we are human beings. 
In the house of God we are no longer mem- 
bers of a class, we are members of human- 
ity. We forget our position and work. We 
are just fellow-mortals. We lose sight of 
our wealth or our poverty, our learning or 
our ignorance, our rank or our obscurity, 
our age and our sex, and become simply 
needy creatures in the presence of the Eter- 
nal. We think about the things which we 
have in common. We bow before our Mak- 
er. We meditate on his goodness and mer- 
cy. That widens the mind. We meditate 
on our duties and obligations. We think of 
our fellow travelers, our companions in the 
pilgrimage from the cradle to the grave. 
This gives new breadth to the heart. We 
are alike in our temptations and hardships, 


our troubles, and disappointments, our joys © 


and our sorrows, our hopes and fears, and 
yet we are all the time forgetting that we 
belong to one another. We forget one an- 
other, often misunderstand one _ another, 
sometimes harbor hard feelings toward one 
another, but in the house of God, we are re- 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS 
THEY tell a story of a man 


Who, on the way from native home 
To a new town, had chanced to meet 
A stranger who from thence did roam. 


“What sort of folk are in this place 
To which I have to go?” he cried. 
“What kind of people have you left?’ 
Quickly the traveler replied. 
“Some of the very best on earth,” 
The man returned; “the kind you call 
True neighbors: honest, fair, and good; 
My heart is sad to leave them all.” 
“Don’t worry,” then the stranger said; 
“The very same sort you will find 
In the new home to which you go; 
Your true heart draws to you your 
kind.” 
—Elizabeth West Parker, in 
l The Christian Register. 
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minded of the ties which bind us together, 
and find ourselves thinking more kindly of 
one another. 

No man or woman no matter what he 
thinks, and no matter how he feels can af- 
ford to stay away habitually from the place 
of praise and prayer. Public worship hu- 
manizes us. It mellows us. It quickens the 
brain. It sweetens the heart. It lightens 
the load. It smoothes the way. It bright- 
ens the sky.—Christian Work. 


Looking Ahead ° 


UT of a hundred average American men, 

who start out together at twenty-five, 
only ten are self-supporting at the age of 
sixty-five. Thirty-six of the hundred have 
died by that time, and the other fifty-four 
are dependent on relatives, friends, or the 
State. One of the ten is wealthy, four are 
well-to-do, forty live on their earnings, and 
thirty-five show no improvement over their 
condition of ten years before. At forty-five, 
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nine of the ten who were wealthy have lost 
their money, only three have remained well- 
to-do, sixteen have died, sixty-five live on 
their earnings, and fifteen are no longer self- 
supporting. At fifty-five, the record stands: 
twenty dead, one wealthy, three well-to-do, 
forty-six living on earnings, and thirty un- 
able to support themselves. 

These figures have for some time been 
more or less a standard for insurance men 
and bankers. Some of the poverty which 
they show to be an inevitable portion of the 
harvest reaped in middle age may be due to 
misfortune and illness. Yet without doubt, 
the compilers of such statistics mairitain. 
the greatest factor is neglect of systematic 
saving and investing. If each of the hun- 
dred young men had saved from the begin- 
ning a definite proportion of his earnings 
each month, there might have been a much 
larger number of well-to-do men after forty 
years and fewer dependants. 

The Excelsior Savings Bank of New York 
has tabulated the amount of money that 
should be put away each month in order to 
reach a_ certain goal—$5,000, $25,000, 
$50,000—by the age of sixty-five. This takes 
into account four percent interest com- 
pounded quarterly. It is surprising to see 
that in forty years a saving of $8.89 a 
month will amount to $10,000; that $22.24 
a month will mean $25,000; and that $35.50, 
will total $40,000. 


As the age of the saver advances, more of 
course must be set aside to insure independ- 
ence at sixty-five. If you are thirty, you 
must save $21.87 a month to accumulate 
$20,000 by your sixty-fifth year; if you are 
forty, your saving must be $38.84 a month; 
and at fifty you will have to put away 
$81.08. 

The earlier a man begins, the better. 


Oversensitiveness 


YPERSENSITIVENESS may 

from overwork, or illness, or from plain 
selfishness. To be easily annoyed is to be 
sick or selfish. When we are played out or 
worked out, our nerves are worn to the 
quick, and writhe at the touch of trifles. 
Then—rest for our lives. We cannot afford 
not to. 

But there is an irritability that is not 
physical. It is moral—or immoral. It comes 
from being self-centered. We live, but will 
not let live. We want our way any way. 
If we are interrupted, we are visibly an- 
noyed. Interference, corrections, sugges- 
tions, light our fire-crackers and we explode. 
Other people’s pleasures and pains, their 
children, cats and dogs and canary birds, 
are impertinences. Why? Because they do 
not pertain to us. 

This is plain selfishness. Let us beware. 
It is the spirit, the essence of evil. Let us 
go to the cross of Jesus and learn to love. 
We shall always be in relations in the 
world. Let us make them loving relations. 
Let us look out for hypersensitiveness. It 
means peril for body and soul.—Maltbie D. 
Babcock. 
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